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ABSTRACT 



This is th€; f l n 1 1 report ot an in-depth study ot the 
use ot paraprotessxonals in the New York City public schools, 
conducted in the 1769-70 school year under an agreement with the 
Bureau of Educational Research ot the Board of Education ot the City 
ot New York. The pa i apr o f ess ion a Is studied were those* funded with 
E.S.E.A. Title I and New York State Urban Education Quality Incentive 
Program funds and employed in ’’district decentralized” projects. The 
overaLl concept guiding the study was that parapro t ess ional s are 
certain kinds of people who perform certain tasks and have an impact 
on certain people around them. Out of this concept came the three 
tasks set for the study: to develop a profile ot pa i a pro tessiona Is 
giving background characteristics related to the purposes of the 
program and to the impacts pa ra pro fess ion a Is are intended to have; to 
survey the nature of pa ra p rof ess iona 1 work, determining what specific 
activities they cirry out, in what kinds of schools, in what physical 
locations, and on what time schedule; and, *o determine the impact 
pa r i p ro tc ssionals have on the pa ra pro fess iona i himself, pupils, 
teachers, the school principal, and parents. (Author/Dtf) 
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Whatever may be wrong with the paraprofess i onnl 
prograr. in the schools of New York City, none 
o£ it could outweigh the overwhelming evidence 
we have found of its success. 



H . M . B . , C.B.A. and B. J.H. 
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PREFACE 



The widespread introduction of paraprofess ionals into public schools 
was one of the noteworthy evi Us of the 1960's. e decade notable for 
many innovations in education. It has been estimated that the ranks oi 
nhe 200,000 teacher aides now employed in the United Statues will grow to 
1,100,000 before the end of this decade. 

The general use of parapro fessional s in schools, following scattered 
and much-publicized pilot projects of earlier years, had its origins with 
the Community Action Program sponsoied by the* Office of Economic Opportunity 
in. the early 1960's in which there was an emphasis on finding socially- 
significant, respectable work for the unemployed which night lend nit irate- 
ly to professional status. The movement received a powerful impetus with 
the enactment of the. Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
which supplied funds for services to economic ally deprived and education- 
ally disadvantaged students. The New York State Urban Education Program, 
established in 1968 and patterned closely after KSKA Title 1, made possible 
a further increase in 1 he number of poraprofessional s eirpl> yed by sclioou, 

The Nc,; fork City public schools have employed auxiliary personnel 
for over a decade and now have 12,000 aides at work in classrooms and in the 
communities. This report of a study of a sample of the paraprofe* -sionnls in 
district decentralized KSKA Title 1 and New York State Urban Education Qualit 
I neon Li vr Programs in the New York City schools during the )\ 69-70 school 
year provides answers to some of the basic questions which researchers 
and administrate] s have raised about paraprofess i onal g such as: What 
demographic factors characterize parap rofessionals? What kinds of 
activities do paraprofessional s perform? What effects 
do p a r ap r o f e 3 s i on n 1 s have upon the recipients cf their services? It 
is hoped that the descriptive information contained in the report along 
with the implications of the findings will prove useful to all who are 
interested in this frontier movement in education. 



Dale E. flussis 
Secretary 

institute for Educational Dovelopnutit 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This is a summary of the final report of an in-depth study of the use 
of paraprofessionals in the New York City public schools, conducted in 
the 1969-70 school year under an agreement with the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Board of Education of the City of New York, The work was 
authorized by the Bureau Oil December 22, 1969, and^was performed during 
the period January-August, 1970, by the staff of the Institute for 
Educational Development (IED) with the assistance r f a panel of outside 
consult ant s . 

The paraprofessionals studied were those employed in "district 
decent ra li zed" projects, supported by ESEA Title I and New York State 
Urban Education Quality Incentive Program funds. 



Ob j ec t i yes and Methods 

The general concept of paraprofessionals as (1) certain kinds of 
people who (2) perform certain tasks and (3) have an impact on certain 
of the people around them, led to three tasks the study accomplished; 

Tas k 1, To develop a profile of paraprofessionals, giving 

background information such a age, sex, ethnic back- 
ground, education, level of income, and other charac- 
teristics related to the purposes of the program and 
to the impacts paraprofessionals are intended to have. 

Task 2. To survey the nature of parap rofcrsional work, determin- 
ing what specific activities paraprofessionals carry 
out, in what kinds of schools, in what physical locations, 
and an what time schedule. 

T ask 3. To determine the impact paraprofessionals have on five 

significant target populations: (1) the paraprofessionals 
themselves, (2) pupils, (3) teachers, school prin- 

cipals, and (5) parents. 

To perform these tasks, IED designed and developed instruments for dat 
gathering and analysis. 

In carrying out Task 1 , a questionnaire was developed for taking a 
100 percent census of the paraprofessionals being studied, eliciting 
information applicable to seven key variables singled out repeatedly in 
the literature as being associated with successful programs: (1) ethnic 
background of paraprofcssional , (2) ethnic background of those served 
by paraprofessionals, (3) income, (4) education, (5) number of children, 

(6) links with the community, and (7) previous job experience. 

In carrying out Task 2 , a questionnaire was developed for parapro- 
fessionais to use in describing their daily work. The first section dealt 



v; i th the parap rofo ssional 1 s job history ana training, p re sc n t p araproft s s : onal. 
job assignment, and relations with people in the neighbor!' >d of 1 he school. 
The second part was a checklist of possible paraprofess i onal activities. 

I IT D grouped parapro f essi onal positions into two separate categories: one 
for "classroom paraprofess ionals" (Educational Associates, ihliic :t i onal 
Assistants, Tcacln r Aides, and Student Aide's) and t lie other for "parent,/ 
community" parapro fe ss i onals (Kanii T y Assistants, Family U\ r ’c re- , and 
Parent Program Assistants). Classroom pnraprofessiona 1 s arc expected to 
work primarily as subprofessionals in the classrooms whib’ pan ■ t/comnuni tv 
pnraprofess ional s art expected to perform as subprofess i t<nn ! serial workers, 
linking the needs of school children and their parents to lie r j sources 
of the school and other community agencies. The job descrij i ion checklist 
contaimd ac t* cities appropriate to all kinds of para[ roles ional post Liens. 
Checklist items wa re presented in scrambled order to discover '.aether any 
rial distinction i o duties occurod among the paraprofess i on ’h-i are 
employed under the different job titles. 

T ask 3 was to , other information about the effects \ -irapv il'css ioua Is 
actually have on various target populations. Interviewers were sent to 
5(1 representative elementary and junior high schools At each school 
interviewers used special interview guides to talk with the principal and 
with a sample of par nprofess ic na 1 s , pupils, teachers and parents. 

Other i nc L runic nt s were developed to investigate the characteristics and 
activities of paraprofess ional s most valued by principals and teachers. 



A description of the typical pnraprofessiona!, constructed from the 
most frequent responses to the questionnaire i.tcnr;, shows he r to be a 
3 5 -year -old , married, Black woman with two children at home ; her wages ns 
a pnrapiofessional contribute less than half of the $6,500 a year earned 
by the family; she' lias nc paid employment other than her work as a 
paraprofessi onal ; she b-r.j a high school diploma; s lie* works 22 hours a 
week as an Educational Assistant in a district decentralized ESI A Title 1 
project at an elementary school, lives in the immediate neighborhood of 
l he school, and spends almost all of her working time with Black and 
Puerto Rican children and their parents. In s»ort, she has the charac- 
teristics associated with parnprofe jsionals in well-designed programs: 
she is a member of an ethnic minority, with a modest education, a low 
family income, children at home, and siie works primarily with children v:ho 
share her ethnic background. 

An analysis of their con unity linkages shows that paraprofess ional s 
are "local" people who join few organizations (usually a school - comic c t ed 
or neighborhood group, if any) but who live within a few city blocks of 
rest of the pupils and parents they work with and have many informal 
contacts with then outside of school . 

Puraprofcssional employment is supposed to give job experience to 
disadvantaged persons and to start them upward on a career ladder that 



q -mv ultimately lead to professional employment. ihose objectives art' being 
V t for r any paraprof essional s : uO percent reported no previous paid 



iho Char, ic Lor i s tics of Ta raprof ess ional s 
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employment: and abuut 30 percent said they had neved up from lower- ranked 
blue-collar and service jobs. 

There is presumably some conflict between the desirability of having 
a well-educated, skilled parap ro fess ional who will be effective with 
school children and the desirability of assisting the under-educated, 
unski lit A person break into his first job requiring specific intellectual 
and personal skills. The data on the education and job exper'eno of most 
parap rofessionals suggest that while both desires are being met, tlv first 
is being served somewhat at the expense of the second. 

When parap ro fess ional positions are ranked by pay rate, education 
required, and degree of responsibility, and an analysis of paraprofes ional, s' 
personal characteristics is made to see who gets what job, it becomes clear 
that all kinds of poop Lc- -Black , White, and Puerto Pican; old and young; 
low- income and middle- income --get all kinds of jobs. Moreover, they appear 
to succeed at them, suggesting that there are few limits on the kinds of 
people who can perform satisfactorily as paraprofessionals . 



The Wo r k of Pa r af rof ess ional s 

The typical parap ro fess ional job was constructed from tue most frequent 
answers tu the job description questionnaire items. The typical parapro- 
fessional is in her first or second year of employment as an Educational 
Assistant. She assists a third-grade teacher, spendin ; most of her time 
in the classroom, working directly with students, teaching and tutoring 
them in language arts, and to a lesser extent mathematics. She is not 
required to use a foreign language in her work and knows no language other 
than English. She received no advance training for her job, but since 
becoming a paraprofcssional , she has received more tha i five weeks of 
part-time training, which is continuing. Perhaps the most important part 
of her training is the continuing supervision and help she gets from the 
classroom teacher to whom shi is assigned. She is not taking any formal 
courses at present, and dees not take part in the Career Ladder Program 
offered by the Board of Education. 

Ten item out of the 1/5 on the checklist were chosen by over 50 percent 
of all paraprofessionals. They revealed that the most common paraprofcssional 
activities are the following; talking quietly to a child whe is upset or 
disturbing the class, stopping arguments and fights among students, assisting 
pupils with learning drills in reading or mathematics, going ever a paper 
with a child to point out his errors, listening to children tell stories, 
pronouncing and spelling new words, listening to children talk about tlicir 
school work and their problems, listening to children read or give reports, 
explaining school rules, and correcting homework papers. 

The top-ranking iUm, ’'Talking quietly to a child who is upset or 
disturbing the class" was cheeked by 71 percent of all paraprofessionals. 

'Hi is identical task was selected by 7 7 percent of all principals inter- 
viewed and 73 percent of all teachers interviewed as the most valuable 
act. vi ty on a list of 19 typical classroom paraprofcssional tasks, When Lae task 
that most paraprofessionals perform is the very task that principals and 
teachers consider most valuable, there is a remarkably good match between 



j ob exp ectatfons and j ob perfo rman c o . 



Nine of the ten top-ranking items show that the paraprofessional 
usually works directly wit. the pupil, rather than performing a "backstage" 
function. Thus slio should be pictured as working alongside the teacher, 
sharing her job. This has direct implications for any training program. 

Parapro fessi onnls, especially parent /comnuai tv types, can work on many 
kinds of family problems. Data for all types of paraprofes si onal s show 
that they are likely to work on family problems in this order: school 
(92 percent), health (77 percent), employment (52 percent), finance (50 percent' 
police and legal matters (41 percent), and housing (40 percent). 

Activities were analyzed to see whether paraprofess ionals with different 
job titles and different pay rates actually had different daily duties. 

More overlap was found between classroom and parcnt/communi tv patanrofes- 
s ionals than was called for in the Board of Education's Paraprofess ionnl 
deb Specifications. Although both kinds of paraprofess i onals may perforin 
tasks normally expected of the other, parent /comniuni ty paiaprofessi onals 
display a considerably greater tendency to enter the territory of classroom 
parapro fess iona Is than the reverse. This suggests that the roles of parent/ 
community paraprofess ionals may not be clearly conceived or that these 
workers ar * not fully trained or that they are not systematically super - 
vi sed . 

Among the parenl/runimuni ty paraprofess i onal s , the Family Assistant’s 
role is the most clearly defined while the Family Worker’s role has the most 
Mur red boundaries, llic group of tasks assigned to Family Workers does not 
form an understandable cluster of related duties for which a person might 
be properly trained. Given tlu limited backgrounds of people employed as 
Family Workers, there should be a better idea of vhat the job entails. The 
11 o;i r cl 1 s expectations should be carefully reviewed in an effort to re-eoncoivc 
the role. 

Borne paraprofessional roles arc especially well conceived. The list 
of high-frequency duties reported by Student Aides, for example, reads like 
a iai tli ful copy of the board's Job Specification for I hat position, even 
though they report receiving less supervisory help than other pnraprofes- 
s i op a 1 s . 



Targe t 1: Parapro fcssionals Themselves. Interviews with paraprofes si onal s , 

principals, teachers, and small groups of pupils show that paraprofess i onals 
themselves are one target of the 1 program that has been squarely hit. 

Although pupil gain is the ultimate criterion of paraprofessional success 
in New York City, the Foard of Education expects concomitant gains for the 
pur lpt ofess i onal s . Ihc results show that paraprofessional s like tbMr 
v:ork and haw no thought of changing io|is. For tlu rajority, it is their 
most important job ever. (this positive attitude comes through strongly 
to pupils: nearly all of the elementary children said pa r a prof ess iona 1 s 
injoy working with tlnn.) Presumably their sense of job success aff< els 
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paraprofcssionals 1 attitudes toward themselves. Moieover, as they gain 
experience, par apr of cssionals are being given more significant work. 



Another impact is more positive parap rofe ss ional attitudes toward 
school. Most par aprof ess ional s think the school is doing a good job for 
the children. Principals and teachers confirmed that paraprofcssional 
attitudes have become more positive. 

Both classroom and parent/communi ty paraprofcssionals report spending 
more time with community people, and there has been a substantial Increase 
in the numbers who have joined community organizations. Paraprofcssionals 
are of the opinion that the community is improving because of their work. 

The impact of the parap ro fess ional f s job on his desire for c urther 
education seems to strengthen but not actually to determine his decision 
about getting more schooling. 

Another outcome is the evidence that paraprofcssionals apply what they 
have learned at school in the:’ relationships with their own children at 
h ome . 

Target 2: Pupils. The impact on pupils was gauged by interviews with 
almost 200 small groups of children supplemented by questions to other 
target populations. higher school achievement is the most powci fill impact 
of the program on pupils in almost half the schools, according to the 
i [i to r vie wing teams. It ranked second out of a total cf 65 reported impacts 
on the five target populations and was outranked only by a changed role 
for the teacher in frequency of mention. 

About 90 percent of the elementary pupils said they enjoy coming to 
school mere than formerly, amd about 75 percent of the junior high pupils 
think the school is doing a better job of teaching since paraprofcssionals 
arrived. Principals and teachers said pupil attitudes have improved and 
the majority of principals said that school attendance is better. Most 
parents also reported that their children are more interested in school 
work . 

Students reported iccciving encouragement from paraprofcssionals, and 
we 11 over 75 percent of all principals, teachers, paraprofcssionals, and 
parents intervieweu said that pupils are taking more pride and showing more 
self confidence in their work. 

Target 3: Teachers . The results of the interviews with teachers 
sliowcd strong support for the paraprofcssional program. About half of the 
teachers reported a better relationship with children in their classes, 
and almost half baid tncy have gained a better understanding of the 
surrounding comnunit / and of minority groups. 

Most teachers who have classroom paraprofcssionals said that their own 
v.ork has changed as a result in that they are now assuming additional jobs 
and using new skills. This was confirmed by other targets. 

of the teachers feel they are accomplishing more, thanks to 
** -essi ^nals, ' on v 7 1 1 1 students . t those especially d i sadva.it aged 





families to whom parent /community pnraprofoss ionals are often assigned. 

Nearly all of the teachers who work with parent /conununi ty paraprof ess Ionals 
believe that the school as a whole is doing a better job because of them. 
Principals agreed wholeheartedly with the teachers' impressions. 

Ta r go t 4 ; Princip als. Principals reported that their own work has 
been affected by the use of paraproi'essionals in that they have more positive 
feelings about their own jobs and enjoy their work r ore Tin- majority of 
principals are finding they have a better un<! . rs l and i ng and easier working 
relationships with parents and community groups, as contrasted to a 
minority who feel there has been any change in tluir relationships with 
t cache rs . 

Target 3: Pa re n Us . Parent /comnuni t y paraprofes s i onals arc- expected to 

intervene dimet. 1\ in L lie homos of pupils who need help at school. As might 
Ik expected, tin proportion of parents who say they have been influenced by 
p a rc n t / c omniu n i L y par ap ro less i o n a 1 s is ah ou t d oub 1 e t h at f o r c lass room 
p a rap re r ssic* nls. 

About half tiie parents reporting on parent /commun ity paraprof essionals 
say they havi beg' a to Lliink differently about things they might be able to 
do at homo and that they have already change' what they do with their children. 
About 35 percent said they are participating more oft.n in school activities. 

Almost 70 percent of the parents thought the school had changed for the 
be L t cm* si nee p a rap r o f e s s i o n a 1 s c ane , 

Few parents saici that paraprofossionals had influenced their thinking 
about how far their children should go in school. (Most already expected 
them to go to college.) Interestingly, about 40 pen- nt of the parents 
said p araprofc ss ional s ead influenced the * r thinking about their own 
education ir. contrast to about 2<T percent who said they had changed thc i ’r 
plans for their children's education. 

Paraprofossionals, teachers, and principals reported that the program 
had had a far greater effect on parents than the ] .rents themselves con- 
firmed du ring i n t e r v i ew s . 

Maj or Effects Listed by Teachers, Teachers were asked to name the 
major effect of having paraprofossionals. (Free responses were requested; 
no checklist was used.) Hie effect named most often was an increase in 
pupils' academic achievement. Not only was pupil achiever- -nt mentioned 
most often, it was ranked first by a considerable distance. Other effects 
reported frequently wore that pupils like school more, and that teachers enjov 
their jobs more, relate bettor to minority groups, and feel the school is 
accompli shi ng more . Teachers also reported that they are giving increased 
responsibility to paraprofossionals and that pupils are gaining in self 
c on f i deuce . 



No connection could be found between the particular type of impact 
reported by teachers and the personal background or specific daily duties 
of the paraprofossionals assigned to their classrooms. 
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The Characteristics and Activities of Effective Paraprof ossional s 



In searching for the characteristics of effective paraprofessi onals , 
two approaches were used. The first involved examining the characteristics 
of paraprofess i onals singled out by school principals as being either 
particularly effective or particularly ineffective. The second approach 
was to ask principals and teachers to name the characteristics they 
valued most in paraprofes jional personnel. 

The outcome of this investigation was surprising in a number of ways. 

None of the fixed or durable personal characteristi cs showed up as statis- 
tically si nificant. The age, sex, marital status, number of children, 
racial or thnic background, income, education, previous job experience 
or years of residence in New York City were not connected with whether a 
parap rofe ssional was rated as "most effective ,T or u least effective" by the 
school principal. These findings suggest that a very bread hand of the 
population can be considered eligible for paraprofessi onal work. 

There is a difference in how effective and ineffective paraprofess ionals 
s t ^ nd their time. The two groups showed statistically significant differences 
in three respects, all of which are closely related to the instructional 
process. The "most effective" parapro fess i onal more often reports significant 
information about the pupils to the leader, gives direct instruction to the 
pupils, and plans with the teacher. ThK is in k°cping with oilier findings 
of the study. That is, the paraprofess ional is considered most effective 
when ho is performing rather complex, genuinely semi-professional duties 
rather than whert he is carrying out routine tasks. 

Char ac te r i s t ics Named by Teach ers and Principals. Over 300 teachers 
and 50 principals vor° asked, "What would you say arc the five most important 
characteristics of an effective parapro fossi onal?" The results were 
extremely interesting. Of the 57 items of personal background and job 
history information which IKD had chosen to i nves t i gate -- large ly because 
of statements in professional literature and previous research on the 
subjcct--not one was mentioned by a significant number of teachers or 
principals as being important. What teachers and principals selected 
rather titan age, sex, education, ethnic background, and other standard 
deTrographic variables wore pc csonali ty characteristics . They said 
that the important tiling about a paraprofessio nal was not whether he 
was young or old, Black or White, rich or poor, modestly-educated or 
well-educated, but whether he had Mie personality traits that most human 
beings tend to value in other human beings. The 1,356 answers given by 
teachers and principals showed that the "ideal" paraprofc ssional is 
personable, able to relate to other people, stable, interested, knowl- 
edgeable, and intelligent--! n that o^dcr. 

M ost V a lued Paraprofessioual Activities. Principals and teachers were 
asked to choose the most valuable items from two checklists, one containing 
i sample of classroom paraprofessi onal activities and the oilier containing 
a sample of parent /connuni ty paraprofess ional activities. In every case 
where they could chose between complex and sir pic classroom tasks, teachers and 
principals without exception chose the more complex task as being more 
valuable. Principals and teachers chose tour identical activities for top 
O king: calming an emotional child, going over a paper with a child to point 

his errors, preparing simple visual aids, and keeping records. This shows the 




variety of ser 'ices expected from paraprof es s ional s and suggests the versa- 
tility they must have if they are to succeed. Obviously, these most -valued 
tasks relate closely to the professional part of the teacher’s work, somc- 
t ime s o vc flapping it. 

Principals and teachers reached almost perfect agreement in tlio activities 
they value most for parent/community paraprofess ionals . They may disagree 
about some things, but not about what they want this type of paraprofess ional 
worker to do. The items chosen shoved that principals and teachers are most 
concerned about par aprofes s ionals helping families with school problems, 
then with health, and finance problems-- in that order. 

In closing, it might be noted that the activity ranked highest for 
parent/ community paraprof essionals by both teachers and principals, 

"Hearing complains from parents," may be exactly the kind of assistance that 
helps explain t1v' enthusiasm of teachers and principals for paraprofess ional 
services. 



Conclusion 



Whatever may be wrong with the paraprofess ional program, none of it 
can outweigh what 3 ED found about its success. Wherever we looked- -at the 
kind of people employed as par aprofess ional s , at the kind of work they are 
given, or at the impact they have on their targets-- the program looked 
e x t r ao r d i n a r i 1 y good . 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is the final report of an in-depth study of the use of para- 
professionals in the New York City public schools, conducted in the 1969-70 
school year under an agreement with the Bureau of Educational Research, Board 
of Education of the City of New York. The work was authorized by the 
Bureau on December 22, 1969, and was performed during the period January- 
August, 1970, by the staff of the Institute for Educational Development ( lED'i 
with the assistance of a panel of outside consultants (See Appendix 3, 
p. A-2) , 

The pa raprof ess ionals studied were those funded with ESEA Title J 
and New York State Urban Education Quality Incentive Program funds and employed 
in "district decentralized" projects. These are the projects planned and 
conducted by the 33 individual school districts into which New York City 
is divided, each districL being administered by a district superintendent 
and a supporting staff. The staff includes a district coordinator in 
charge of special projects such as those employing parapro fess ionals . 

District decentralized projects are to be distinguished from those adminis- 
tered centrally by the New York City Board of Education, as is the case 
of projects such as "Physical Education for the Handicapped" and the "Readiness 
Program for Disadvan taged Pre-School Children with Exceptional Learning 
Di sab i 1 i t i es . 1 



General Concept of the Study 

The overall concept guiding the study was that paraprofessionals are 
(1) certain kinds of people who (2) perform certain tasks and (3) have an impact 
on certain of the people around them (including t lie paraprofessionals 
themselves). Out of this concept came the three tasks set for the study: 

Task 1: To develop a profile of paraprofessionals, giving bickground 

characteristics such as age, sex, ethnic backgroun , education, 
level of income, and other characteristics related to the 
purposes of the program and to the in pacts paraprofessionals 
are intended to have . 

Task 2: To survey the nature of paraprofe ss i onal work, determining 
what specific activities they carry out, in what kinds of 
schools, in what physical locations, and on what time schedule. 

Task 3: To determine the impact paraprofessionals have on five sig- 
nificant target populations: (1) the parapro fessi onal himself, 

(2) pupils, (3) teachers, ('+) the school principal and (5) parents. 
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1ED had the choice of examining either the procedures used by the 
Board of Kducation in dealing with par ^professionals or examining instead 
the c f fee t of those procedures. That is, it would have been possible simply 
to interview school officials charged with the paraprof essional program, to 
examine recruitment techniques, to talk to close people charged with training 
paraprofessionals , to study how paraprof essic-nals were assigned to teachers, 
to study their job descriptions, and to look at other features of the system 
for dealing with paraprofessionals, On t lie other hand, it was possible 
to look not at recruitment techniques but at what kinds of people eventually 
accepted paraprof essional jobs, to look not at training curricula but at 
what paraprofessionals could remember having been taught, to look beyond 
job descriptions and examine the actual daily duties assigned to para- 
prof essional s-- in short, to look not at how the system operates but at what 
kinds of services it produces. The second choice was made on the assumption 
that if the system is working properly, it will produce the right kind of 
people doing the right kind of work and having the right kind of effect. This 
line of reasoning led III) to give limited attention to how the paraptu f essional 
program is managed and maximum attention to the services actually available 
to children and their families. 

Questions to be Answered 

The central purpose of this study was tc arrive at recommendations 
as to what kinds of paraprofessionals should be employed and what kind 
of work they should be given so that they will accomplish desirable effect.-, with 
several target populations. In order to accomplish this it was necessary for 
IKD to determine the objectives of the paraprofessional program. Is it in- 
tended, for example, to cause an immediate improvement in pupil academic 
achievement? Or is a longer-range effect being sought through having 
paraprofessionals serve as models for children of deprived ethnic minori- 
ties so that their aspirations will eventually rise? Arc paraprofessionals 
employed to help them gain new skills; or to cause teachers to change their 
classroom methods; or to help pupils acquire knowledge, change their 
attitudes towards school, and improve their se 1 f- images? 

There 1 were also questions about what kinc of people arc employed 
as paraprofessionals: male or female, rich or poor, Black or White. If 
one program objective is to start the unemployed up a career ladder, it 
would not he useful to hi to persons who formerly did more complicated 
work. Again, if paraprofessionals arc supposed to serve as models to 
children of echnic minorities, yet no paraprofessionals from those ethnic 
minorities are employed, that purpose will not be accomplished. A similar 
point can be made about hiring paraprofessiona 1 s who are well-linked with 
their communit ies if they are expected to strengthen school-community 
ties. 

It was necessary to answer questions about the kind of work assigned 
to paraprofessionals. Are they assigned men! a’ tasks or do they draw 
genuine sub-professional duties? Is their work primarily custodial or 
chiefly instructional? Will their work teach ihem skills which could 
lead to better jobs? Are they given tasks which would motivate then to 
further education? Is there a genuine differeice in the work done by 
educational assistants, family workers, parent Program assistant , student 
aides, and others? 
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There were many other questions as well. Do minority-group para- 
professionals get job assignments markedly different from those of other 
paraprofessionals? Are better-educated paraprofos s ional s given more 
responsible tasks: la there actually any difference in the day-to-day 

work of paraprofessionals hired at different pay rates? How lias the 
paraprofess ional r s image of himself--his self-confidence, his expectations 
for the future-changed as a result of his work? Are parental attitudes 
toward the school more positive if the paraprofess ional works in the 
classroom rather than if he works in the home and the community? 



Determining the Objectives of the Paranrof ess ional Program 

Objectives were identified by searching ESEA Title I and New York 
State Urban Education project proposals developed by the various school 
districts in New York City. These obioctives were supplemented by exam- 
ining Federal and State doc’imentc setting forth the purposes of the two 
funding programs. Additional statements of objectives appeared in 
the considerable body of literature which lias been published on the subject. 
The objectives derived from these several sources are described in Chapter 2, 
"Background In format ion ," 



Inst rumen L Development, Data Col l ect ion and Data Analysis 

A new questionnai "• instrument was developed for taking a 100 percent 
census of the paraprofessionals being studied. The questionnaire sought 
information about paraprofessional background characteristics which pre- 
sumably were related to job success. The quest i onrni re was distributed 
and rollected by mail, 

A new instrument was developed to get job descriptions for parapro- 
fessionals, including a personal job bistory as well as daily paraprofes- 
sjonal activities. This questionnaire was also administered by mail to 
one-third of all paraprofessionals being studied. 

To gather information about the effects paraprofessionals were actual- 
ly having on various target populations, interviewers were sent to 50 
representative elementary and junior high schools. At each school interviewer 
used special interview guides with the Principal and a sample of paraprofes- 
ional s, teachers, pupils, and parents, 

A detailed description of how the several questionnaires were design'd 
appears in Chapter 3, "Instrument Development,' 1 Data collection is described 
in Chapter 4, "Data Collection Procedures," Data analysis is described in 
Chapter 5, "Data Analysis Procedures. 11 
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Findings and Impli c ation s 



An elaborate description of the results of the study and the imputations 
of those findings for action by the Hoard of Education of the City of Now York 
appear in Chapter 6, "Findings and Implications." 

Not all tables of data will be presented herein because of limitations 
of space. However, these data are available on request t roe . ih . 



Comparing If SKA Titl e I an d State Urban Education Paraprofess iona Is 

iho Hoard of Education requested IED to make sub-r. ports for those 
parnpro fessionals employed in district decentralized ESEA Title I projects 
and for those employed in New York State Urban Education projects. However, 
when the projects themselves and the paraprofessionnls employed in them 
were compared on a number of key indicators, the differences were so 
slight as tu make sub -reports unnecessary. What can he reported is 
that in the objectives hold by the projects, in the characteristics of 
the paraprofess i onals employed, in the kinds of jobs tluy are given, 
and in the impacts they presumably have, there is no noteworthy 
difference between ESEA Title I and State Urban Education paraprofess ionnl 
programs . 



Chap f er 2, "Background Informal ion, 1 * recounts t lie overlap in the 
Fi dcrally-cst nhl ishod objectives and ^tato-eslahl 1 shed objectives for 
employing paraprofess ional s . A comparison of NV w ork City individual 
prone 1 * proposals drawn from the two programs revealed a similar overlap, 
klie re as a typical Title 1 proposal stated its objective as strengthening 
"reading and mathematics abilities and skills," a typical State- Urban 
Education proposal phrased its objective ns seeking to "provide remedial 
reading and math progress." Again, a Title I proposal gave its objective 
for pupils as creating a "better self-image, ethical and moral character, 
and self-understanding," while a State Urban Education proposal s:id 
that its intuition for pupils was to "improve their self-images." 

The same was true when the two jets of proposals were compared in 
respect to their objective of improving pupils' attitudes toward school 
or their cultural awareness. A Title I project plan said that it sought 
to "help ^suspended] pupils to adjust better to their regular school," 
while a State Urban Education plan said it sought to "[^excite]] potential 
for progress." In the same way, a typical Title 1 proposal said that 
it expected to "orient children to their cultural heritage," while a 
typical State proposal said it sought to "provide cultural experiences . " 

In order tc compare the personal background characteristics of 
paraprofess i onals from the Federal and State programs, seven key variables 
were selected from the 35 which had been measured. A comparison shoved 
that those few differences which existed between Title 1 and State Urban 
Education paraproiessionals were quite snail in degree, scattered among 
several diverse characteristics, and did not fall into any consistent 
or recognisable pattern. For example, the examination show*, d iluit the Title 1 
projects inploy proportionately more Blacks while State Urban Education 
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projects employ proportionately more Whites in their programs. Title 1 
projects employ proportionately more people who hive completed only grade 
10 or grade 11 but also employ proportionately more people who have been 
to college five years or longer. The State projects employ proportionate- 
ly more people who have completed only 9th grade but also proportionately 
more who have completed four years of college. (The reason some college- 
educated persons take paraprofessional jobs is explained in Chapter 6.) 

The only other distinctions or differences between paraprofessionals in 
programs supported by the two funding sources lay in the different distribu- 
tion of their job titles and work locations. Title ] projects hired propor^ 
t i orate ly more Teacher Aides, Auxiliary Trainers, Family Assistants, and Family 
Workers, while the State programs hired proportionately more Parent Program 
Assistant;;. More paraprofessionals funded through Title I worked in 
high schools, in the offices of district superintendents, and in nonpublic 
schools, whereas more paraprofessionals funded through the State program 
worked in junior high schools. However, these differences, like all those 
noted above, were slight and could be explained by chance variation. 

The remaining comparisons of the characteristics of paraprofessionals in 
the two programs revealed no substantial differences. 

T he same conclusion was reached in comparing the responses of Title 1 
paraprofessionals to those of State- f unded paraprofessionals on the 
job description checklist. Percentages of paraprofessionals indicating 
that they performed the named activities varied only slightly, except in 
the case of four activities (out of a total of 175) . Each of these four 
had a proportionately higher response from Title I paraprofessionals than 
from State- funded paraprofessionals. The two wide variations appeared 
on the items "Reporting discipline problems to principal, counselors, 
teachers, parents, or others," and in "Explaining school rules to pupils. 11 
Lesser differences were noted on the items "Talking quietly to a child 
who is upset or disturbing the class," and "Listening to children tell 
a story they made up, or about what they did over the weekend," Once 
again, however, there is no apparent pattern to these slight differences. 

In summary, while minor differences were noticed between project 
objectives and the characteristics and activities of paraprofessionals 
employed in ESEA Title I and State Urban Education programs, those 
differences were few, fell into no clear-cut pattern, and could 
be attributed to chance variation. Consequently, i.i all subsequent 
sections of this report, the descriptive data presented, the conclusions 
reached, and the recommendations made apply equally to both Title I 
and State Urban Education paraprofessionals without distinction. 
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Chapter 2 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



I he New York City schools employed approximately 12,000 auxiliary 
personnel in the 1969-70 s:hool year. They were funded from the following 
sources : 

1. New York City Board of education local tax funds. 

2. Title I of the federal elementary anu Secondary Kducation Act 
of 1965, as amended. 

3- I he New York State Urban Kducation Program. 

Approximately 3,500 of the 12,000 were employed in district decentralized 
projects. KSKA Title I funds supported 263 such projects while the New York 
State Urban Education Quality Incentive Program funds supported 136 such projects. 
It is the 3,500 auxiliaries employ id in those 399 projects who are the subject 
of this study, * 

The omp 1 oymen t figure of approximate ly 12,000 represents a considerable 
expansion in the use of auxiliary personnel since the program was begun 
in 1 957. In that year, the position of "School Aide” was croatc-J and 
introduced under city funding. As the first auxiliary personnel to enter 
the schools, School Aides were not given classroom or instructional 
responsibilities. Instead, t l ey were placed under the supervision of 
the principal and were assigned to routine work around the school. This work 
included relieving teachers of schoolyard duties and performing other 
monitoring tasks, handling supplies and taking inventories, and 
assisting in the lunchroom with the distribution of milk and mtals. 

With the passage of \SKA in 1965 and in 1968 with the introduction 
of the New York State Urban Kducation Program, the Board of Kducation 
created additional positions for auxiliary personnel. Unlike the 
city- funded School Aides, persons employed und^r federal and state 
auspices were regarded as "pnrapro fcssionaW rather than "aides.” 

That is, they were assigned to teachers and other professional 
personnel and a^ked to perform semi -professional tasks in the classroom 
and in the community. Parnpt of ess i onals were expected to affect the* 
attitudes and achievement of students by working with them directly in 
semi -inst rue t i onal capacities and to affect them indirectly through 
assisting their parents. At the same time, being selected feu employment 
as r parapro fe s sional was expected to hejp a person from’ a disadvantaged 
background take a new interest in iiis owm personal learning and career 
advancement, and help break the cycle of poverty. (To this end, in 1967 
the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit was established by the Board of 
Kducation in New York City tc operate a fan » r ladder Program in 
cooperation with the human K*. sources Administration and the City 
V n i ve r s i t y of N <• w Yo rk . 1 



‘■The discrepancy between the number of paraprof c ssiona 1 s original 1> proposed 
he project directors and the number actually erploycd in the projects during 
1969-70 is discussed on page 10. 
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Expanding expectations for what auxiliary personnel could accomplish 
were accompanied by an expansion of job titles and job descriptions for 
paraprofessiona Is . The board of Education created four kinds of 
parap rof es s i ona 1 positions for the classroom and three kinds for work 
with parents in local communities, plus one training position. The 
eight positions and the general duties of each were as follows: 

1. Educational Assistants were employed to help classroom teachers 
plan and conduct lessons. 

2. Educational Associates were given duties similar to those of 
Educational Assistants, but with somewhat greater responsibilities. 

3. Etudent Aides were employed to help younger children with homework. 

4. Teacher Aides were appointed to assist classroom teachers in 
routine, non-professional tasks* 

5c Family Assistants were added to school staffs to visit homes; 

assist families with their housing, income, health and education 
needs by identifying local agencies that can assist them: and 
encourag' parental participation in school activities. 

6. Family Workers wore added for functions similar to those of 
Family Assistants, but with additional duties in recruiting and 
registering chi Id ren, escort i ng them to and from school, checking 
on absentees and doing related work. 

7. Parent Program Assistants were employed to plan and coordinate 
the activities of Family Assistants and Family Workers. 

8. Auxiliary Trainers were also brought in to assist in the 
training parap ro fessiona l s and the management of their work, 

(See Appendix D, p. A- 4 for a copy of the Board of Education's 
Parap rof oss ional Job Specifications and Salary Rates for 1969-70.) 



Ob ject l ves of the P r ogran 

As with many programs in education, the purposes of employing 
para prof essional s are not always clearly articulated and explicitly sci 
forth in wri:ing. because the use of pa rapi of c s s i onals in York 
City night share some unstated purposes with pa rapro f es siona 1 programs 
elsewhere in the nation, it seemed desirable to review professional 
literature on the subject to ascertain the generally-held purposes. lEb's 
review’ indicated that pa raprof essional programs arc intended to affect 
tlie behavior of five different target populations: pupils, teachers, 

principals, parents, and paraprofessiona Is themselves. The following 
objectives are commonly mentioned for each of the five targets: 

Pupils will be given more individual attention in the classroom. 
Moreover, pupils will be piaccd into contact with capable, 
respected members of their own ethnic groups so that pupils car. 
model their behavior after the behavior of these respected persons 
As a result, it is hoped that attitudes of pupils toward school will 
ir.j . vo and their achievement will increase. 
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2. To a c ] » e r s will become better able to manage teaching conditions 
and pupil behavior in their own classrooms, and will thereby 
affect pupil achievement. Moreover, teachers will relate bettor 
to parent t* and community members in inner-city settings and by 
so doing will indilee tly influence pupil achievement. 

3. Principals will fulfill their long-standing need to increase 
tlu* size of the school staff and the quality of school services 
in inner-city schools. In addition, principals will strengthen 
and extend their relations with, parents and with the 
surrounding communities. 

4. Pare nt s will establish more effective linkages with the schools 
because they will be better able to relate to neighborhood par a- 
pro f e s s ionals than to other school personnel, many of whom 1 i w 
elsewhere and come from a different ethnic and cultural background. 
In addition, parents will profit from the assistance of parapt'o- 

f ess ionals who give then counsel while serving as semi-professional 
social workers. 

5. Paraprofcss ional s will profit from the income they realize through 
employment; will improve their self-respect through carrying 

out important tasks, will increase their education through 
training associated with paraprof ess ional work, and will 
begin a pattern of upward career mobility. 

Presumably, succeeding with certain of these targets is intermediate 
or instrumental to succeeding with others. That is, the purpose of 
changing t be roles and the behaviors of teachers and principals is so 
that they will in turn have a favorable effect on the other three 
target populations. Similarly, the primary purpose of changing parental 
behavior is to produce ar eventual change in pupil behavior, although 
there is some direct benefit to parents themselves. The two ultimate 
targets appear to be paraprof essi onals and pupils, with the latter being 
the more important. 

Although they do not list jpocific objectives for each target 
pepu 1 a t i on separately, th ? gu i do 1 ines of b ot h K SKA Title I an d t he ", Cow 
York State Urban Kducation Program recognize the following multiple 
oh jec t i vc a : 

1. Improve both the academic achievement and the social and 
personal growth of the inner-city pupil, 

2. Increase the involvement of parents and citizens of inner-city 
i e i glib or hoods in inproving, the teaching and learning process, 

3. five recognition tc persons indigenous to inner-city neighbor he .s 
by placing tlun in visible and significant paraprofcss ional 

re Us, 
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The Guidelines for the New York State Urban Education Program, for example, 
mention paraprof c s s ional s as one of five resources for urban education: 

In the education of children, great importance may be placed 
on identifying and training indigenous talent to serve in 
professional and paraprofess i onal roles in their own or 
similar communi t ies . These persons have experienced the 
problems of the disadvantaged and thus have the background 
to help in the learning process, 

Similarly, a typical objective of ESEA Title 1 is clearly reflected 
in one New York City project proposal which recognized the potential 
service of parnprofcssior.als in these words: 

... to attack reading retardation in the home through 
community people who themselves are products of the culture 
of poverty and who are willing to try to break the cycle 
of poverty by developing and operating programs which will 
strengthen fundamental skills of children, especially in 
read i ne. 

Having examined the generally-held purposes for paraprofessiona 1 
employment in the professional literature and in the federal and the 
state guidelines, IED made a careful study of the objectives listed in 
New York City district decentralized project proposals. Although 
pupils, teachers, principals, parents, and paraprofess ionals themselves 
were all mentioned explicitly or implicitly more than once, over 807, of 
the project proposals made clear that their primary target is pupil 
behavior. Ihcy said they intended to affect pupil behavior in one 
or more of the following ways; 

1. Academic achievement 

2. Attitude toward self 

3. Attitude toward school 

4. Cultural awareness 



,-icope of t He fr o g r am 

Paraprofess ional s in district decentralized projects are widely 
scattered throughout the c i tv, appearing in all five boroughs and in most oi the 
33 ci t y sell col districts. I he 2,802 paraprofessiona Is eventually 
selected for inclusion in thu study worked in 444 different schools 
buildings. Hhc discrepancy between the 2,802 figure and the 3,393 
p i rapro fes s ional s who were eligible for study is explained on page 31 .) 
iho number ol district decentralized ESEA Title I and New York State Urban 
Education paraproi’essionals serving in any one building is relatively snail. 
Only one- thi rd of the 444 schools employed 8 or more of these paraprofos s i di- 
als in 1969-70, Most paraprofess ionals are assigned to elementary school. , 
with a few being assign 1 d to junior high schools. Very few 
q -*ork at the senior high level. Almost all are 1 it -ployed :n public school 
et tings; few are assigned to nonpublic schools, 
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There ari few ESEA Title I or New York Stale Urban Education 
projects which provide paraprof c ss i ona 1 s as the sole service to 
schools- In most cases, paruprofessional s arc employed as one of 
several simultaneous efforts to improve instruction. Concomitant 
services include the addition of services such as professional specialists, 
additional training for ieachers, extra materials and equipment, special 
cultural opportunities for pupils, and so on. 



r oW e r Pa i a p ro f es s tonal s Employed i n 1 969-70 Than Proposed 

New York. City Hoard of Education officials had esev ■ 1 that l ED would 

find approximately 6,000 parapro fossiona' > employed in 6 .rict decentralized 
programs throughout the city. 1E1) conducted a search of approximately 95 
percent of the New York City district decentralized project proposals which 
were funded in 1969-70 under ESKA Title I and the New York State Urban Education 
Programs and found that the project directors who wrote those proposals 
hoped to hire approximately 5,300 parapro fessiona Is . This search confirmed 
the Board estimate of 6,000 as being a reasonable figure, inasmuch as the 
93 percent sample would lead to an estimate of just over 5,700. However, 
both tile so estimated figures can be contrasted rather sharply with the 
3,595 paraprof essiona Is who were actually on the Board of Education payroll 
in January, 1970, according to the Board of Education records. (The Board's 
Payroll 743 listed 2,802 paraprofessi onal s and the First National City 
Bank’s payroll for Districts 7, 12, and 14 listed 793 paraprof essi onals 
employed in district decentralized programs, for a total of 3,595.) 

Evidently the 1 schools were not able to employ as many paraprofessionals 
in district decentralized programs as the project directors anticipated 
when they wrote their proposals. There are several possible reasons 
for the discrepancy between the number proposed end the number employed: 

1. Project directors ray have been too optimistic in expecting 
to find interested candidates for all the available positions. 



2. Tlie qualifications for eligibility may have been set so high 
that not enough candidates could meet the requirements. That 
may have been the case in some districts but not others: the 
data do show, for example, that some schools employed parapro- 
fessi onn Is with minimum educational qualifications, 

3. Planned programs may never have gone into full operation. It 

is not uncommon to find, for a variety of reasons, tint projects 
cannc.L be conducted on the scale originally envisioned. It nay 
be th it some schools which projected a program employing ten 
paraprofessionals found that the program had to be opt rited o > 
smaller scale and could absorb only six paraprofessionals. 

4. Project directors may have decided to sbifl their funds to other 
services rather than to employ the number of paraprofessionals 

o r i p i n a 1 1 v planned. 




WbaLcvi r tin reason 
o f t h e p a rap r o f es ^ ion a 1 s 
were written. 



the average district emp 1 oy c d f we r t h an 6 5 p ere* nt 
it originally intended when the project proposals 
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Chapter 3 

INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 



IE I) made a thorough examination of the professional literature 
dealing with parapro fcs sionals in a search for existing instruments 
that would be useful in this study (See Bibliography, p.101.) Although 
Bowman and Klopl (1969) and a few other sources offered material such as 
checklists of paraprofessional behavior, none of them seemed comprehensive 
enough for the multi-faceted New York City parapro fes s iona 1 program. IKD 
turned to its Advisory Committee for assistance with the problem, received 
and pursued its suggest' but still could find nothing suitable. 

Consequently, while drawing heavily upon the available studies both for 
ideas and for specific items, IKD devoted considerable effort to creating 
Dev instruments. That process is detailed below. 



Cen su s Instrument Development 

The Census questionnaire, "Background Information on Paraprofos- 
sicnals in 1 1 i e New York City Schools," contaimo questions about the 
ago and sex of paraprof css iona 1 s , their place of birth and residence, 
family status, family income, number of dependents, whether head of 
household, education, previous occupation and any supplementary current 
occupat ion, the ethnic backgrounds of the paraprof' 1 ss i onal r and the pop- 
ulations with whom they work, and any formal c ornnu a i t y linkages the 
pa rap rof ess iona! s might have. (See Appendix M, p. A-4 3.) The 
paraprofessi onal characteristics chosen f or study wore those which IKD 
had some reason to believe were significant, as explained below. 

Seven Key Vari a bles . Seven characteristics of paraprofess ional s 
were singled out repeatedly in the literature as thought to be associated 
with successful programs, each for a somewhat different rea- 
son. The seven, ranked roughly in or ler of importance, were these: 

(1) ethnic background of the paraprofessional , inasmuch as one objec- 
tive is to assist ethnic minorities; (2) ethnic background of those 
served by the paraprofessional, because a matching background cnhincos 
common icat i on and provides models of success; (3) income, since one 
purpose is to supply income to the poor; (^) education, either because 
the well educated make good assistant teachers or because the poorly 
educated can be stimulated to aspire to further schooling; (5) number 
of children, since experience with children can make the paraprofes- 
si onal both sensitive and steady in handling then; (6) links with the 
community, in view of the common expectation that paraprofessional s 
will bring school and parents closer together; and (7) previous job ex- 
perience, because reliability as well as skills arc by-products of 
earlier jobs. References to these and other variables chosen for study 
appear in the review of the literature which follows below. 

Much of the paraprofessional literature shows that age .and sex are 
inport ant characteristics to consider when hiring paraprofess i onal s , 

Mat tc nb» rg{ 1 90S ) in her progress report on a N\ v Careers program 
quit oU about age, ami Bowman and Kiopf (1969) in a study of the uses 

26 
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of nuxi. ] i nr i es in Berk* ley. California, asked about ago and sex, 

Sclimai s 1 (1967) written application for nonprofessiona l employees 

also asked age and sex, Knop (1969) collected data for age and sex 
and concluded that women and older enrol Ices performed better as New 
Careerists. 1. arson (1969)* in tie to nr i ning a profile of enroilecs who 
had It' ft New Careers, examined age and sex and found that the women who 
d ropn< -d out were significantly younger than the women who leniai ned in 
Liu program. Although Pearl (1965) reported that the Philadelphia board 
of Education selected aides who were older and more mature, Ri t teahouse^ ^ 
(1969) found that aides of any age can function effectively. Shipp (1V67), 
after reviewing a survey by the NF.A Educational Rescaith Setvice, note ii 
tli at the aide was typically a mature woman. 



Questions about the pnraprolessi onal s 1 marital status and the num- 
bers and ages of their children are frequently asked in studies of para- 
professionals' characteristics. L arson (1969) examined marital status 
and number of children in her study of New Careerist dropouts, Knop(1969) 
reported findings for marital status and number of chi Ulren, and Bowman 
and Klopf (1969) showed that marital status and number of children were 
factors in using auxiliaries in Berkeley, California, Schmais (1V67) 
asked about marital status in selecting paraprofessiona 1 s , Wnttenberg 
(1968) also asked about marital status. Shipp (1967) found that aides 
often have children of school ape and ki t teahouse (1969) found programs 
v/hich required that aides be parents of children in the district or 
sc boo 1 , 



Tli ere is ample support in the paraprofcssional literature for ques- 
tions about sources and amount of income, the number of dependents and 
vdicthor the paraprofcssional is the head of his household, Ril tollhouse 
(1969) noted that family income below a certain level was required for 
employment in many ESEA Title I programs. Smith (1968) found low income 
to be one of the qualifications for paraprofcssional educational assis- 
tants, Walt cube rg (1968) stated that low income aides or workers who help 
the middle class professional in relating to a variety of minority ^ roups 
would improve service a co those groups. Bowman and Klopf (1969) hypothe- 
sized that the use of low- income workers as auxiliary personnel would 
re suit in a variety of positive outcomes, Knop ( 1969) was interested in 
prior means of support (welfare or self-support) as indicators of income 
level. 1. arson (1969) found that those who remained in the program, on 
the average, have more people in their households and were more often 
the heads of their households, Wnttenberg (1968) was also interested in 
who was considered the head of the household, as was Knop (1969), 

research on nnraprof ess ionals has also been concerned with 
their education and occupational history. Knop 19(?9 , 

Ear son (1969\ and ’.Wittenberg (1968) asked about the highest level of 
education completed and Smith (1963) reported that a position as edu- 
cational assistant required a high school graduation or satisfactory 
equivalency, Paraprofcssional s employed in the Bay City, Michigan experin nt , 
as reported by McClusky (1956), v.vn required to Ii nx at b,i;t a high 
school diploma, A National Education Association survey (1966) reported 
that while there were no educational requirements for some aides, most 
were required to have at least a high school education and sore needed 
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a college degree, Ri t tollhouse (1969) stated that while aides with vary- 
ing educational and work experiences could function in an effective man- 
ner, a high school education 01 its equivalent vas the most common educa- 
tional requirement. 

In discussing work experience, Ri ttenhouse (1969) noted that many 
aides had no previous employment and that while experience was not re- 
quired, any previous work with children was considered a positive factor. 
Schmais (1967) , however, found that i t was desirable to ask nonprofes- 
sional employees about previous jobs* Larson (1969) obtained the occupa- 
tional history of those who loft New Careers and her results demonstrated 
that dropouts t o nJ to have been previously unemployed or employed in 
jobs more ski LUd than the New Careers position. Knop '1969) also 
inquired about previous permanent employment. 

The literature also indicated the importance of the ethnic 
background of the pa raprof os s iona 1 and the population he is employee to 
serve. Auxiliaries in Berkeley, California, according to bowman and 
Kloof (1969), were asked aboul their ethnic background, as were the New 
Careerists who participated in Larson's study (1969). Knop (1969) also 
obtained data on the 1 races of those in his study, as did Wattenberg 
(1968). Pearl (1965) explained that members of a minority group employed 
as paraprof e s s iona 1 s can often serve as respected models for children from 
the same background. 

The paraprofcssional literature recognizes that paraprofcssional s 
often live in the nc ighborhood of the school. Pearl (1965), Humphrey 
(1966), Smith (1968), and Rit teahouse (1969) all agree that paraprofes- 
sionalr: typically come from the immediate community. 

Oth e r Variables * Although the paraprofcssional literature did not 
provide a basis for asking about place of birth and childhood residence, 
it was reasoned that a paraprofcssional program might serve to assimilate 
low- imome m-wcomers, especially the members of ethnic minorities, into 
New York City by employing them in the schools. 

As inuieatid earlier, while no existing instrument seemed suitable 
in its entirety to achieve a description of the paraprofessiona Is in L\w 
York Ci ly, a great deal of material was drawn from the paraprofessiona 1 
literature, Uni it. J States census documents also proved valuable in su - 
posting categories , formats and wording. 

In addition to ideas from the professional literature, ILL) discus- 
sions with the hoard of Lducution Office of business Affairs and the 
Paraprofcssional Payroll Unit in that Office as well as with the Office 
of Personnel, and the Auxiliary Educational Career Unit produced 
information about paraprofcssional s which contributed items to the 
Census instrument. 

The Census instrument was tested in several drafts at Louis f). 

Brando is High School in Manhattan and at P,N, 9 in Manhattan and vas re- 
vised a f t e r each Lest, 1 be final f o m wa s re v i ewe d and ap p rove d by 
the Acting Director of the bureau of Educational Research at th: board 
of Education, 



Job Description Instrument 1 )evi 1 oppirn t 



The Job Description Ins L rumen t , "Job IVscr i plions for Paraprofess ion- 
als in the New York City Schools," was divided into two sections: (1) job 

history and work setting and (2) specific job activities. (S-, e Appendix M 

p. A- 51 . > 

The first section dealt with three areas of the parap rofe ssionn 1 ’ s 
background and job. The first area, titled "Your Job History and Training 
included questions about previous parap rofessional titles; type, amount 
and duration of training; and academic courses taken during 1969-70. T h ► ■ 
second area, headed "Your Present Parap rofessional Job," was concerned 
with the hours and locations of work, the type and quantity of supervision 
the languages used and the . objects taught on the job. The third area, 
titled "Your Neighborhood," was designed to ascertain tin.* \ araprofe ssion- 
al’s informal contact with the community around the school v r hen not on the 
job. It included questions about the length of time in 1 hi neighborhood, 
church associations, and the number of people net inform;. 1 1 y while out 
shopp i ng o r wa 1 k i ng i n the ue i. ghborhood . 

'I he second section of the questionnaire was a check ist of possible 
paraprofossior. J activities. In developing the activity checklist, I ED 
searched the literature both for possible items and for possible categor- 
ies of items. both Rit teahouse (1969) and Bowman and Klcipf (1969) in 
their nationwide surveys of paraprofossional programs were able to dis- 
play a number of different lists of activities which had been assigned 
to pa raprofoss . onnl s . Rit teahouse presented a list of irst rue tional -re- 
lated functions appropriate for a majority of aides. He also displayed 
survey results from California schools which indicated that clerical as 
well as tutorial activities were frequently performed by pr rap rofessional s 
Many of the activities Rit teahouse listed wore divided according to 
win the r they took place at an elementary or high school level. Other 
studies which were helpful in providing activities to include in the job 
description checklist were NcClusky (1956), National Education Associa- 
tion Re search 13 u 1 1 c t i n ( 1 967), and Herman (1967). The New York City 
board of education fa raprofoss ional Job Specifications were also helpful 
in providing items for the checklist, (See Appendix i), p. A- 4.) 

Uhon an attempt was made to cluster and categorize th: collected 
activities, the available research was loss helpful. However, Bowman 
and Klopf (1969) suggested three possible clusters, Clustc r I consisted 
of functions relating to and supporting instruction (for both affective 
and cognitive W arning) . Cluster II consisted of task-oriented functions 
( e , g . , clerical, monitorial, escorting, and genera) rout in duties). 
Cluster III contained f met ion a which Were deirM inappropriate or of 
qu-. s', ion able value when performed by an auxili y, 

Balter (1969) also Identified three areas of paraprofessional behav- 
ior: (1) divert ly instructional, ( 2 ) indirectly instructional, and (3; 

non-inslrirction.il. Smith (1968) used the same categories, but designat'd 
then as (1) directly instructional -- o,g,, instructing large groups, 
instructing snail groups, and instructing individuals; (2) indirectly 
ins t me t i oral -- e,g., preparing instructional rate rial , to sting or test 
scoring, distributing instructional materials; a\d (3) non- ins l met ional 
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e.g,, clerical, monitorial, housekeeping, social-emotional support 
activities, and handling interruptions. 

It became evident from a study of the literature and from thinking 
about the problem that the paraprofessional activities could have been 
categorized on the basis of relation to the instructional process, 
intended outcome, group size, location, or any one of several other dimensions. 
However, no existing set of categories seemed fully satisfactory for 
classifying paraprofessional activities. Therefore, a now set of categories 
was developed. 



First, a division was made between activities which presumably would 
He engaged in by classroom paraprofessional s (represented by the follow- 
ing board of Education position titles: Educational Assistant, Educa- 

tional Associate, Teacher Aide, and Student Aide ) and activities 
which presumably would be engaged in by parent /community pa raprofessiona Is 
< repiv svntod by the following board position titles: Family Worker, 

Ham i 1 y A s s i s L an t , an d Par v nt Program As si s tant ) . 



C i is si f ying Activities of Cl assroom P araprofe s sional s 

To begin with, a simple classroom working environment was assumed in 
which a class of children was being taught by a single professional, who 
worked without any help whatever, as would have been the case in the days 
of one-room schools. Under that simplification, the distinction between 
"profc ssional " and "clerical" tasks automatically disappeared, since a 
task could not be identified as "clerical" unless clerks were available 
to do it. 

IL was then assumed that 1 1 le typical teaching act would follow a 
chronological sequence, with the teacher planning an activity, preparing 
to carry it out (and Inter concluding the lesson), presenting information, 
assigning work to pupils, conducing recitation, testing and evaluating 
pupil learning, reporting information about pupil achievement, and keep- 
ing records. This view of teaching provided a set of fairly discrete 
categories for subdividing the teaching ict*»' 



‘'•'Assuming a one- room school with a loacher-doninated classroom and a sltp-by- 
step teaching act may seem to be taking an over-simplified and even old-fash- 
ioned view of teaching* It nay not seem to fit a modern sol £- instructional 
setting where, with guidance from the teacher, the pupil does his own plan- 
ning, assigns work to himself, and evaluates and reports on his own 
performance. Rut the elements of the teaching act are still there, evm it 
performed by the pupil for himself. And it was essential for I ED to get 
some conception of teaching which v as simple enough to allow for subdivi- 
sions; otherwise the work of the paraprof srional could only le described 
as "teaching, " In short, the set of categories chosen allowed the work of 
paraprofessional* to be classified -- without saying that teachers and 
even pupils may not be performing similar acts. 
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led to the i- rent ion of the following entegories 
tios of classroom pnrnprofossionai s : 



P i anni ng 

Prepa ri ng/Conc* 1 ucl i ng 

Presenting In format ion to Instruct 

Ass i going 

Conducting Roc i t a t ion 
Testing and Kva hinting 
Reporting Information 
Keeping Records 
Supervising 
I) i sc i p l ini ng 
Physical Caring 
Con fort ing 



Items previously collected were then placed into tie categories. A fev 
new items ,>J cre written and many were reworded. The results were as follows: 

The P 1 a n n j n category contained those items in which the pa raprofessi ona 1 
was involved in choosing and organizin', future activities. This could have 
been a job as complex as that represented by the questionnaire item, ’'Planning 
classroom activities with the teacher on a daily, weekly or long-range basis,” 
or as simple as that represented by the item, "Organizing recess time into 
directed games and activities. 1 ' 

The Prep a ring /Conclu ding catcgorv was designed to contain those activi- 
ties by which paraprofess «nals make irrangements for an event or perform 
clean-up work afterward. This category became particularly large since it 
ha! to cover a wide range of situations in school offices, the school library, 
the classroom, and locations cut side of school, Tfius "Cutting stencils anti 
other duplicating masters” and "Cat ah ,uing and filing books” were placed 
in tnis category as wore "Preparing questions for students’ tests” and "Help- 
in'; the teacher make arrant events for a trip,” 

Presenting Information to Instruct contained direct instructional pro- 
cesses and included items like "Fxpla { n i ng school rules to children” and 
"Pronouncing and spelling new worus for children,” . ■ 

A ssigning covered actions vhich delegated a task or area to a pupil ar.d 
included "Assigning classroom tabs or responsibilities to students” and "As- 
signing students Lo scats or work arms," 

Condu ctin g Reci tation was the category for activities during which stu- 
dents exhibited their knowledge or skills. It hold activities in which stu- 
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dents spoke and participated and were not simply acted upon* Typical items 
in this category were "Playing learning games with pupils (such as rhyming, 
guessing and finger games) 1 ’ and "Listening to children tell stories." 

The category of Testing and Ev aluating contained those activities in 
which the teacher or the paraprofessional reviewed the pupils' work. Some- 
times this involved no more than "Correcting workbooks, homework papers, 
etc," In other cases, the activity was more complex, as "Correcting and 
grading essay tests." 

The Re porting Information category was designed to contain those 
activities where information was passed from one person or population 
to another. Kxamples are: "Reporting pupils learning problems to the 

teacher" and "Taking records to the office." 

Kee ping Records included items on the kind of records a paraprofes- 
sional might deal with in her job at the school: office records, library 

records, classroom records of performance or attendance, etc.; examples are 
"Filing cards for books in the card catalog," and "Keeping attendance re- 
cords in the classroom for every day." 

Supervising was thought to be a standard paraprofessional activity 
and conFaTiiecT "aTl those activities where the paraprofess ional was moni- 
toring pupil behavior. These activities, like many of the others, took 
place in several different locations: the bus, the hallway, the library, 

the classroom, etc. "Accompanying students to the library,” and "Super- 
vising pupils in the cafeteria” were both classified as Superv i s ing acti- 
vities. 

The Pi s i i p 1 i nin g category was designed for any actions in which 
par ap role s s i onal s reprimand or punish students when they are misbehaving 
or violating school ru^s, "Stopping arguments and fights” was seen as 
a typical disciplining activity as was "Keeping a pupil after school.” 

Physical Caring was defined ts those actions which in a standard 
and routine fashion took car< of a child's health or appearance. 

"Weighing and measuring a pupil fc r health records,” vis one P hys i m 1 
Caring item. "helping children d and undress" was another. 

Comfort ing, on the other hand, coital d those actions in which * he 
paraprofessional was soothing, a child who w, , too upset to function with 
the iv st of the class; for example: "’talking quiitlv to r cl ' Id who 

is upset," 



Generating and Classifying Ac t i vi tit s __of 
Parent /Conmuni ty Paraprofi g signals 



Although the professional literature provided an occasional refer- 
ence to paraproft ssional s who serve in the community rather than in the 
classioom, as in the Rittenhou.se (1969) observation that aides sometimes 
serve as social workers, there were few explicit descriptions of para- 
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professional activities and no instruments. 1 he re fore 1 ]; D found it 
necessary to originate checklist items, 

The parent / eoninun i ty parapro fe ssi on a l , as static! earlier, was to 
be different in several significant respects from the classroom parapro- 
fessional . 1 27 addition to working with the children, she was assumed to 

he spending much, if not most, of her time with the parents of school 
children. Sic presumably would also work not only with the school hut 
also with oth-r agencies in the conmunity. 

i he panni t /coinrntini ty paraprofess iotial was conceived of not as a 
teacher but instead as a subprofessional social worker, linking the needs 
of school children and their f ami lies to the resources of the school a nd 
o ther community agencies *. She would answer the questions parents or stu- 
dents might have about the rules and services of the school and other 
agencies and she would inform the school and the agencies about the nee. Is 
and problems of parents and students. She would be, in short, "a linker, 1 ' 
making sure that services reached those who might not otherwise have known 
how Lo get them. She would, for instance, remove language barriers between 
professional personnel and the cornu unity residents by translating for both, 

Ihis gunral conception provided 1F.D with a very productive analytic 
se!i, me which guided the creation of both categories containing and items 
describing possible activities of parent /communi ty parapro fossional s . The 
s client envisions that the parapro fossiona 1 could perform five functions for 
four targets (clients) in the six areas of concern using six modes of 
1 u;:unua i e. I ion , for a U tal of 720 possible activities. (The model appears 
■vi rho following page,) 

As a 1 ; nk r, tlu- paraprofess ional could perform the following fiv\ 
tunc ti ons : (!) Collect Information, (2) Record Information, (3) Give 

I n f o mn t i on , ( A 1 Ma t ch Fam i 1 i e s Nee d s and Outs 1 do Re s on rc c s , and ( 5 ) Instruct 
i.c lilies in How to Duplicate Outside Resources at Home, She could per- 
form any one of the first four functions while working with any one of 
thc i following four targets (clients): (l) Students, (2) their Families, 

(3) their School, or (A) Ollier Agencies. (The fifth function could be 
performed only for the family). S*h: could deal with any one of the 
following six c oncerns : (1) School and Learning Problems, (2) Health, 

(3 1 Finance, (A) Police and l.egal Issues, (5) limp 1 oytr.cn t , or (6) Housing, 
linal’y, she might use any om of six nodes of communication! (1) Attend- 
ing IT e t i rigs , (2) Conducting Interviews VIhich Do Not Place in the 

Hone, (3) Making Phono Calls, (A) Visiting Homes, ( j) Reading Brochures, 
or ( 6 ) Wr i t i n g Announce mo n t s . 

Ibis conceptual framework allowed 1KD to manufacture highly con- 
trolled iti-is in win' th t '0 functions, targets, and the concerns were all 
spec : * ii he moles of cormnni cal i on were not included in writing the 

ill's since tho> would have made the list too long. A question about 
the 1 ode o< 1 onnuni cat i on gcneially list d was asked at the end of the 
checklist,! A typical itr~, "Henrirg complaints from parents about 
problems t h ■ ' y have with. Hie school," was criatnl by including the tunc L - on 
■» r t'ol’ecting Information ("Hearing *'omp 1 ai nt s" j and the target of 

O — 
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Writing Announcements 



Families ("from parents") and the concern ("about problems they have with 
the school") . 

Not: all of the possible combinations were pursued where troy were unlikely 
or unnecessarily repetitive, or, as in the case of the communication modes, 
where the inclusion would have lengthened the checklist beyond the toler- 
ance of the average respondent. This was true in the second and fourth 
functions, Recording Information and Matching Family Needs to Outside Re- 
sources . 

In the former, enough items were produced to indicate whether the 
function was taking place without covering all the targets or problem 
areas separately. One item covered all the problem areas: "Keeping 

lists of people you can call about health, employment, housing, welia:c 
or legal problems." whereas a second item dealt with the target popula- 
tion: "Keeping records of names, addresses and telephone numbers of 

families you work with." 

Matching Family Needs to Out aide Resources, however, presented ,t 
problem in that, whether the. family was "matched" to the school or the school 
to the family, essentially the same item resulted. ihus, in the case of 
matching items only one set was created to cover both the child and his 
farrnly as well as the school and other agencies. 

The five f one t ion categories were defined in the following ways: 

Collecting Infor mation consisted of those activities in which the 
pa rap rofessional talked with the various targets and learned from the- 
what their problems, concerns, and questions were, and, in the case of 
the school and other agencies, what services they had to offer, or rules 
they wished to communicate. ibis category included such items as 
"Hearing complaints from parents about problems t)v"y hav«. with th 
school," and "Finding out what programs the school has for suspend* d 
students." 

Recording Information was the intermediate stop in the logical 
process of collecting and eventually disseminating inform.it i on . Once 
the parent / communi ty paraprofessi onal knew what the needs of parents 
were' and what resources the school or other agencies had to offer, then 
she would presumably keep files and records of that information. Con- 
sequently the checklist include 1 such items as "Keeping records of 
names, addresses and telephone numbers of families you work with" and 
"K- oping a file of locai doctors, health clinics, Medicare and Medicaid* 
rules nr other health information." 

Gi vin g Information was defined as the third step in acting as a 
linker. Once the paraprof css ional had learned about the needs and re- 
sources of the four targets, her next obligation presumably was to 
share that information with those people who would benefit from know- 
ing what she has learned. Thus, ona she had heard "Complaints from 
parents about problems they have with the school," and recorded the 
names of parents she inis worked with, she then "Suggest to the school 
ways iO provide parents with »*u» n nt information on Board of Kducation 
policies, l lection of local cliool boards, or other school mat Ur-." 
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i 1 \ e f o u r t Vi function, Matching Family Needs to Ou t side Resources , 
was thought of as going one step beyond simply collecting, recording 
or giving information and proceeding to the point where the parapro- 
fcssional arranged for the family actually to utilize school or agency 
services. Sometimes this would involve no more than sotting up an 
appointment, as in "Arranging a reeling wi th a social worker and a family 
having trouble with their welfare payments. 11 On other occasions, the 
parapro:>ssiona 1 would help to deliver needed services, as in Lit*, item 
'linking arrangements with the school staff for a pupil to receive lunch 
money. " 

Micro as in the first four functions the direct object of the action 
could have been any or all of the four targets-- Lhe child, the family, 
the school, ■ nd other agencies-- the fifth function was limited by defi- 
nition to the child and his family. 

Instructing Fam i 1 y in How to Pu r 1 l ento Outside He sources at Home 
consisted of those parapro fcssional activities in which the parent /corn- 
muni ty worker acted as a teacher for the students or their parents. This 
would irclude such actions as "Trading ideas with families about good 
buys in clothing, food or hoi wares," and "Discussing with a student 
how to dress on a job, show up on time and keep a time sheer. " 

Pilot U.,cs of these five categories for functions revealed that a 
series of linkages often developed during social activities. These ac- 
tivities were arranged into two sub -categories : one involved formal 

socializing, which included plays, assemblies, carnivals, providing 
refreshments it meetings, etc., while the second included the casual 
everyday meetings which take place ar.ong people who live or work in the 
sane area. 

The first concept, Foma 1 Socializing , Was represented in tin- check- 
list by such items as: ’’Making refreshments or decorations for a school 

plav, a meeting, or special program" and "Organizing a school party or 
fair: getting m v f veslimcnt s , hiring a hand, setting up exhibits or rides," 

The second idea, casual mi formal conta* ' , was represented by ques- 
tions in the section entitled "Your neighborhood" located at the end of tlK v 
first hali of the Job Description questionnaire which was discussed earlier 



both t lie items which had been generated under the' class room 
parapro fe s si civil categories and those items which had been dcvelcprj 
with the parent /eonnuni ty parnprofrssional model were scrambled into 
a 17 5"'i tern checklist, 1 hi s was clone deliberately to li sc over whether 
any rca 1 distinction in duties occurred among the parapro f e s sional s 
who are employed under vght different job titles and presumably do 
different kinds of work* The checklist was printed with four column'* 
to indicate (.he frequency with which the' activity was performed: .\\ w r , 

Once in a While, Fairly Often and Very Often, 

The e itiiv questionnaire was testid on successive oicasion^ 
at F.^. 9 in Manhattan and at F.S, 57, also in Manhattan, hath pilot 
Q r Milted in si:..iificant revisions and he 7 pcd to shape tlu- final 
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I lie t i r.al foi m of the c oh Do script ion instrument was examined and approved 
by the Acting Dirccvoi Oi the Bureau o: h ducat i on . ± 1 Research at tin Board of 
B due at i on . 



Impact 1 l s t nuiK nl Devi l opr. ont 

A major purpose of the in-depth study was to discover the impact 
of the pnraprof essional program on five target populations: parapro- 

fessionals themselves > pupils, teachers, principals, and parents, 
for reasons given cls.where in this report , JKl) became convinced that 
with a December 22, 1969 contract approval date and with schools clos- 
ing in June, 1970 it would not be possible to Lake actual measurements 
of growth in pupils 'as by comparing jk hi cvement test scores) or in other 
t argil populations (as by giving attitu J \ i, 1 questionnaires before 
and after para prof v ss iona Is arrive). Inst. ad I EH decided 
to s' arch for evidence of impact by talking with the five target 
ponul it ions themselves. There were several reasons ior this decision: 

(1) tlie target populations are the most frequent observers of parapro- 
fessional activities, (2) unlike I ED, tiie target populations could 
make "K fore-and-af ter" observations because they were on hand before 
and alter the paraprof essiona 1 program started, (3) as the targets, 
tin v would be In st able to explain how they had been personally affect- 
ed be - th-.’ program, (i) t;u outcomes of paraprofc ssional activities are 
so multiple and diverse that interviews offer the best chance for gath- 
ering the full range of data necessary to judge the program, and (5) 
a king similar questions of several observers offered the chance of 
cross- checking their impressions about the program. Accordingly, a 
plan was developed lor sending teams of field interviewers into schools 
to talk with parapro f ess iona Is , pupils, teachers, principals, and par- 
e ills. 



interview guides had to be developed for each target population. 

It seemed best no to structure the interview guides too closely, but 
to equip interviews rs with general questions which would stimulate 
respondents to reveal what thy thought was most important about the 
i a rap re 1 e ss iona 1 } rogram. in addition, it soi-nod wise to make each 
questionnaire fairly r<. dundani in order to cross-check answers and to 
nakt the gruip of questionnaires deliberately overlapping so that each 
target population could give its views on a set of topics common to all. 
tSie Appeii \ i v j). A - 69 fo. a complete set of Impact inst rum.cnt s . ) 



After makmg an initial distinction between classroom paranrofess io» 
nls -uni their related target , and r arent /eet;xnuni tv paraprof es s iona 1 s and 
their relai' f t irget the fol leaving set of 15 interview guides was devel- 
oped: 



A . Into ;* v 1 ■ w Cu i d e s f o r 

Class*' eo: , pa rap r o fessi ona 1 
iihh^LL: 



F. Interview Gu ides for 

Pa lent/ Comrr.un i t y Pa r a profess! o na 1 
Targe t s 




C 1 a s s r I’O.a pai apt » - f e s s i ona 1 s 
Pupils mi (i ados j: - 3 
Pup i 1 s me 1 a 'e l - 0 
.Tun i o* !i : ;li pun i i - 
leak he r s 
Pa veil t s 



1 . Parent /ceiijiiuni t y para pro less iona 1 s 

2 . Pupi Is in tirades K - 2 

3. Pupils in thades 3-6 
A, Junior high pupils 

3. feacher s 
6. Parents 



Auxiliary Trainer Interview Guide 
Parent Program Assistant Interview Guide 
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In manv instances the anio ernes t ions wore used in both the classroom and 
parent /commun i ty interview guides, but an effort was made to preserve the 
distinctions between them. Separate forms (C and D) for the Auxiliary 
Trainer and the Parent Program Assistant were found to be necessary since pilot 
testing revealed that the roles performed by these two auxiliaries fit 
neither the classroom paraprofess ional c lass i f icat ion nor the par nt/com- 
munity para prof ess i ona 1 classification. The principal, as the general 
supervisor of both types of paraprofessiona 1 s , and as observer of the impact 
of both, was asked about classroom paraprof es siona 1 s and parent/ community 
parapro f es s ional s in the same form. 

In the questionnaires, each tar eel was asked about the effects of 
the par a pro f i s s i ona 1 program both on himself and on other target popula- 
tions. However, not every target was asked about every other tar'?t or 
about every effect. The questions were limited to those areas where 
significant impact was likelv (as foreshadowed dv previous research) and 
w^ere the impact was appropriate for the target (school achievement of 
pupils but not of teachers) and where those interviewed would have know- 
ledge to contribute (parents, for example, were not asked about changes 
i n t he p r i n c i pa 1 1 s role). 

In addition to the 15 questionnaires previously mentioned, several 
other instruments were developed. A learn Summary Form was designed for 
use by each team at the end of each school visit. The teams were also 
asked, as were the principals, to designate one of the pa ra pr o f e s s i ona 1 s 
they had interviewed in each school as ''most effective” and another as 
"least effective. M 

Each principal and each teacher interviewed was asked to fill out 
two abbreviated versions of the Job Description checklist, identifying 
the f i ve mort valuable paraprofessiun.il activities on the list, regard- 
less of whether the paraprof ess i ona Is in their scfiool were currently 
carrying on those activities. This instrument was constructed by short- 
ening the original 175-item Job Description checklist into two separate 
checklists: one for classroom activities and one for the par en t ^ commu- 
nity ac tivi t ies . The classroom list was shortened by taking only one’ or 
two items from each category. Where two activities were taken, one of 
the tw items named a simple, routine non- pro f es s i ona 1 activity while the 
ocher named a complex suni-pro fc ss iona i activity. In developing the 
parent 'commun i ty list, two items were taken from each area of concern. 

One item dealt with the function o f Collecting in format ion , while the other 
dealt with the more elaborate activity of Matchin g. In summary, two 
separate short forms of the Job Description checklist were developed: 
one for rating the activities of the classroom para profess i ona 1 s and one 
tor rat in,; the activities of parent /coninimit y parapi of °ss i ona 1 s . 

.. esc. irvh literature was examined bv IED in selecting items for the 
complete set of Impact instruments. Bowman and Klopf (1060) identified 
cert. jin inputs on parapro f ess i ona 1 s themselves which could be expected 
as a consequence of t'oir employment. The.' mentioned both personal de- 
velopment and the opportunity to learn principles of child development 
• thev mi gilt use in working with their own children. 
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The research literature also indicated that the role of the teacher 
would probably be changed bv t lie arrival of paraprofess ionals . Some re- 
searchers reported that aides tended to relieve the teachers of routine 
duties which could he considered non-professional. Pearl ( 1 9 6 S) reported, 
for example, that paraprofess iona Is could assume s ome of the less profes- 
sional tasks of the teacher. Shipp (1967) reported that the Oakland, 
California teacher aide program was designed to relieve the teacher bv 
h., iiu; tiie aide perform routine clerical duties. Heinemann (1963) agreed 
with this definition of the aides' role. On trio other hand, some investi- 
gators found aides doing p mixture of non-professional and semi-profes - 
siciial duties. One example occurred in the Bnv City, Mi c.h i ga n experiment 
as reported bv McCluskv (1956), According to classroom teachers in Bav 
City, t ho greatest help they received from aides was relief from clerical 
duties and help with the individual drilling of plow learners, 

Similarly , Iti t tollhouse (1969) reported that teachers in bos Angeles 
appreciated assistance with instruction as well as help with record 
keeping and taking care of materials and supplies, Kcwmnn and Klopf (1969) 
reported that auxiliaries relieved the teacher of nor -teaching tasks and 
also worked vr Lh children in small groups while the teacher worked with 
other groups, Humphreys (1966) also found that an aide may assist the 
teacher by working with a single child, or a small group, while the teacher 
directs the activities of the genetal group. 

he sea relic r s also reported impacts on pupils, Shipp (1967) in 
another r< fereuce to the Oakland , California use of aides, explained tb L 
tin goals of the teacher aide program in that city were to provide more 
fritjucut adult-child contacts within the classroom setting. Bowman and 
Klopf (1969) pointed out that the paraprof visional could provide pujils 
with more individual attention, a chance for mobility in the classroom, 
ami a chance to participate in innovative instructional activities. 

Professional literature is almost silent on how the pr i ac ipn 1 of 
tlu building is affected by the arrival of parapro fc S:, iondl s , A single 
inference was found in bowman and Klopf (1969'), whore it was point cc 
out that the principal is given one kind of solution-* though not neces- 
sarily Llie best solution- -to the dilemma of meeting an incrcMscu need 
for school services when he cannot obtain the professional personnel 
needed to provide such services. 

Research investigations have pointed out that parent s can also be 
affected by paraprofess ional services, iJoxman and Klopf (1969) pointed 
out that auxiliaries could improve communication between parents and the 
school since they were able to explain parents’ views to the teachers as 
well as to explain teachers’ views to the parents. Kit tollhouse (1969) 
note ! that aides visit children’s homes and presumably *viorove sciiool/com- 
nunity relations, Pearl 0963) also felt that the' parapro f ess ional 
could serve effectively as a bridge between school and parents. The 
same investigator said that parapro ic s s i ona Is could assist parents who 
v.\ re isolated, through lack of knowledge, from sources of help and 
op pei r t uni t y , 




6 :) 
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I ED supplemented i t s examinat ion of the literature by a careful 
review of the hoard of Education's district decentralized ESEA Title I 
and New York State Urban Education project proposals and by holding extensive 
conversations within its own staff and with consultants, A sorting out 
and classification of those ideas resulted in l hi' following matrix of 
possible impacts: 



possible ;y,PAus 
on All Five Target Populations 



Type of Impact 




Simply stated, the as sump t i on behind the matrix is that each indivi- 
dual (self) performs some ro I e in .-one se t li ng and that cither his 
k nowledge and skill s or his attitudes can be changed with regard to his 
person, his role, or his setting. The matrix accordingly shows tvo 
types of impact :( I) knowledge and skills, and(2 > at t i tudes ; it also show’s 
three -’reas of inpac t : (l ) the target h imse 1 f , (2 ■ the role lie performs as 
stuck ar worker, or as parent, and (3 i the selling in which ho finds 
hi ms i , be it schon 1 or conmuni Lv , For example, cell 2 indicates that 
as a . suit of having paraprofessional services available a person might 
gain a ditionnl knowledge and skills in his role as a student, as a 
vo r ke r , o r as a p a re n t . 

While theoretically any impact is possible for any target population 
(so long as he is occupying a sp-.ci fi d role) the research liurature a:. 1 
the v York Eitv project proposals U cl U'M to expect, for each separate 
target population, only certain combinations of types and mens of impact 
Those comb i nn t i ons are ch taihd below. 



o 
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Impact on Par ap ro f e s signals . The matrix below indicates that IKD 
sought”" to find whether paraprof ossional s had improved in their knowledge 
and skills as workers and as parents (ceil 21 or as members of the commu- 
nity (cell 31. IMP a 1 so looked for attitudinal change in paraprofessional s 
toward themselves (cell 41, toward their jobs (cell 5), and toward the 
school or community (cell 61. In addition, IED sought to determine 
paraprofessional attitudes toward their future roles (cell 7) as students 
(did they plan to continue their own schooling) and as workers (did they 
plan, for example, to become teachers). 



P a ra p ro f e s s i o 1 1 a 1 s 

Type of Impact 



Area of 
Impact 


KNOWLEDGE 
AND SKILLS 


ALTITUDES 


SELF 


1 


4 

V 


ROLE 

Student 

Worker 

Parent 


2 

A 

X 


3 

X 


SETTING 
School 
Convnuni tv 


3 

\[ 


6 

X 

X 




rUTURE ROD 
Student X 
Wo rke r X 




41 
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Impact on Pupils. IED assumed that pupils might have their knowledge 
and skills as students (cell 2) or their social behavior as members of 
school or community (cell 3) improved through paraprofessional assistance. 
It was also assum’d that pupil attitudes toward themselves (cell 4) might 
be significantly altered, as might pupil attitudes toward the school or 
the community (cell 6). Moreover, it was assumed that a student’s attitude 
toward his future role as a student or as a worker might have been influ- 
enced by his relations with paraprofessiona 1 s (cell 7). 



Pupi Is 

Type of Impact 



Area of 
Impac t 


KNOWLEDGE 
AND SKILLS 


ATTITUDES 


SELF 


1 


4 

X 


ROLE 

Student 

Worker 

Parent 


2 

X 


3 

_ — — - 


SETTING 
S choo 1 
Community 


3 

X 

X 


X 

X 




FUTURE ROLF 
Student X 
Worker X 



o 
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Impact on Teachers . The matrix below shows that IhD asked whether 
teachers had changed their knowledge and skills on the job (cell 2) or 
their social behavior outside school (as in relating more closely to 
neighborhood resident as a result of paraprofvssional services, 1ED 
also asKcd whether teachers had changed their attitudes toward themselves 
(cell 4) or toward their jobs (cell 5) or toward the school or community 
in which they worked (cell 6). 



i vti che r s 



Type of Impact 





43 
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Impact on Principal s. The matrix below shows that IED sought to find 
whether the principal's role or his job knowledge and skills (cell ?) had 
changed after the arrival of paraprofessionals or whether his knowledge 
and skills relating to che community (cell 3) might have been influenced. 
IED also sought to find whether the principal's attitudes toward himself 
(cell 4) or toward his job (cell 5) or toward the school or the community 
(cell 6) had been affected. 



Principal s 

Type of Impact 



Area of 
Impact 


KNOWLEDGE 
AND SKILLS 


ATTITUDES 


SELF 


1 


4 

X 

^ •*** *** 


ROLE 

Student 

Worker 

Parent 


2 

X 


3 

X 


SETTING 

School 

Community 


3 

X 


6 

X 

X 




FUTURE ROLF 
Student 
Worke r 







4 
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Impact on Parents . The matrix below shows the assumption that 
parents may increase their knowledge and skills in dealing with their 
children (cell 2), or may shift their attitudes toward themselves (cell 4), 
or may modify their attitudes toward either the school or the community 
(cell 6) because of their association with parnprofessi onal s . 



Parent s 



Type of Impact 




Instrument Design 

Ihnitig classified the possible types and areas of impact or each 
target population, LED then constructed the 15 interview guides mentioned 
earlier. Items were developed to determine whether each one of the 
possible inpicts on each separate target population had in fact occurred. 

The entire set of instruments was tested in a pilot trial by a team 
of interviewers in P. S. 143 in Queens. The trial resulted in major 
modification of most of the instruments. 

The completed set of interview guides was submitted to the Acting 
Director of the Bu:*eau of Education Research at the llosrd of Education 
for his e:. nninal ion and subsequent approval. 
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Chapter A 

DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 



The identification of parapro fe s sionals and the distribution and 
return of dat a-co 1 lec t ion instruments are described in this chapter. 
The actual development of the instruments themselves is described at 
length in the preceding chapter. 



Identification of Paraprofessionals 

One of the initia. tasks in this study was Vo locate a listing of 
the number, names, and the locations of the paraprofessionals employed 
in the New York City schools. After considering several al terna.' i ves , 
it was c^cided that the Board of Education's Paraprofessional Payroll 
743 should be used. 



The Office of Business Affairs at the Board agreed to make avail- 
able to IED the complete set of approximately 9,000 computer cards from 
Paraprofessional Payroll 743. The cards were sorted by project numbers 
to identify those 2,8C2 paraprofessionals employed in the district de- 
centralized ESEA litle 1 and New York State Urban Education projects. 

IED was assured at the time that all paraprofessionals in both 
centralized and decentralized projects were paid through Paraprofes- 
sional Payroll 743. Later it became evident that the paraprofessionals 
in Districts 7, 12, and 14 were paid through the First National City 
Bank and, consequently, had not appeared in the Paraprofessional Pay- 
roll 743 printout. When the Bank's payroll was sorted according to 
projects, 793 paraprofessionals were located in the district decen- 
tralized programs of Districts 7, 12, and 14, 

The total number of paraprofes i lcnals in New York City district 
decentralized projects then became 2,802 plus 793 for a total of 3,395, 
However, because of late mailing of questionnaires to Districts 7. 12, 
and 14, and the resulting poor response rates, responses from those' 
three districts were not included in this study since the few returns 
wav h a v t b e c n biased. 



Census Instrument Distribution and Rotu r n 



With the valuable cooperation of the Office of Business Affairs, 
Census questionnaires were delivered to the 2,802 paraprofessionals with 
their March 13, 1970 paychecks. In order to insure a substantial return, 
IED followed these questionnaires with two reminder letters to tin jc 
panpro fess ional s . The remaining 793 paraprofessionals in "bank" Districts 
7, 12, and 14 vvre railed Census quest ionnai ios along with Job Inscription 
questionnaires on May 20, 1970. Fcninder letters were sent to these 
parapi ofess ional s also. (See Appendix I, p. A- 23 for explanatory letters 
which accompanied t ho Census information.) 
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Usable questionnaires were returned by an unusually high 00 nerceiit 
of the paraprofessionals (other than those in Districts 7, 12, and 14) by 
June 1, 1970 . (Sec Appendix H, p. A- 21.) Late mailing to Districts 7, 12, 
and 14 resulted in only 26 percent of the paraprofess ionals returning question* 
naires; their responses were not included in the analysis of the data, as 
indicated above. 



J o b Description Instrument Distribution and Return 

The instrument was mailed to the schools on May 20, 1970 to every 
third name on the list of Educational Assistants and to every 
paraprofessional of any other title. -(Sec Appendix J , p. A-26 for 
explanatory letters which accompanied the Job Description instrument , ) 

A total of 1,529 questionnaires were mailed. Of these, a substantial 
49 percent were returned in usable form, (See Appendix H, p. A- 21.) A 
22 percent response rate from Districts 6, 12, and 14 was too far below the 
city-wide 49 percent rate to allow their inclusion. 



Impact Instrument Distri buti on and Retu rn 

1ED altered its original plan for an 51 in-depth study of approximately 
20 projects" to study 50 project schools instead, (Projects often embrace 
a number of schools.) Factors which influenced this decision were: 

(1) the belief that decisions which would shape the paraprofessionals’ roles 
and determine their impact are nude more frequently at the school level 
than at the project level, t'2* proud proposals often state objectives 
in such general terms that it seemed best to ascertain from each 
school what its objectives for pnraprof vssii *als were, and (3) visiting 
20 projects would have sent interview teams into many schools where the 
number of paraprofessionals was too small to warrant site visits. 

For the purpose of selecting a representative city-wide sample of 
50 schools, 1ED gathered and recorded data for each of the 444 schools 
employing the 2,802 paraprofessionals included in this study. Information 
was collected as to borough, district, enrollment, ethnic composirion, 
number and titles of paraprofessionals as well as the kinds of projects 
in the school and the objectives of those projects. Out of these 444 
schools, 80 were chosen with the primary criteria being the number 
and diversity of paraprofessional positions in the school, In order to 
male a team visit worthwhile, no school was chosen if it had fewer than 
8 paraprofessionals. In addition, because of the limited number of 



"Educational Assistants were only sampled because of their substantial 
numb i r (and to save rany people the task of filling out a long question- 
naire) while all other types of paraprof < ss ienal s (who are fi wer ; u midn r 
tli an the Educational Assistants) w\ re questioned to make certain oi having 
enough data on each type to make valid comparisons. 
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parent/cominuni ty paraprofe ssional s in the city, favorable consideration 
was given to schools which had several such positions. The requirement 
that a school have 8 paraprofcssionals eliminated all high schools 
and all parochial schools since none had more than 5 paraprofcssionals. 

This decision seemed particularly justified because out of the total of 
444 schools, there were only 7 high schools and only 15 parochial schools. 

The 80 eligible schools were sent letters explaining the purposes 
of the paraprofessional study and requesting that IED be allowed to 
send a team of interviewers to the school for one day to talk with 
p araprofes s ionals , pupils, teachers and principals. (Sec Appendix K, 
p. A- 30 for a copy of the explanatory letter and related material which 
preceded the Impact Survey.) Of the 80, 58 schools responded 
affirmatively. The first "0 to respond were selected for visiting. 

There wore 38 elementary schools and 12 junior high schools in 20 
school districts in 4 boroughs, Staten Island having no schools with 
8 paraprofcssionals, (See Appendix G, p. A-16, for a list of the 50 
school s , ) 

Eight teams of interviewers from Queens College were selected, 
trained, and scheduled with the assistance of Professor Jack Seiferth, 

Each team consisted of one professor, who acted as the team leader, and 
four graduate students. The teams were trained in the use of the 
instruments on May 18 and May 25; they visited the schools during the 
following weeks. Each of the interviewing teams made one -day visits to 
at least 6 schools during the last two weeks of May and the first week 
of Juno, See Appendix C, p. A- 3, for the names of the team leaders 
and interviewers.! 

flu* basic scheme for having the teams select persons for interview* 
was first to have them locate a parapro fessional (night paraprofessional s 
had been previously identified by IED in each school); second, to have 
that paraprofessional identify the teacher with whom he usually worked 
(three teachers in the case of parent/community paraprofcssionals): third, 
io have the paraprofessional name five pupils with whom he worked frequently 
(three pupils in the case of paront/conmuni ty paraprofcssionals); and 
fourth, to have the paraprofessional identify three parents with whom he 
worked. (Paraprofcssionals were not always intellectually able to nominate the 
number of teachers, pupils, and parents requested by IED.) The principal 
of each building was also interviewed* Each person nominated was sought 
for individual interviews, except in the case of pupils, who work sought 
for group interviews. 

All interviews with paraprofcssionals, pupils, teachers and 
principals were conducted at the schools in person. However, parents were 
toleploned either during the visit or at a later time. fSec Appendix L, 
p. A-f6> for a complete set of materials explaining the numbers to be 
interviewed and the interviewing schedule.) 

the teams had r.ixtd success in reaching p> rsons for i.ilorvuvs, 

(Sec Arp i nJix H, p. A-2?. ) for the 50 principals , the success rati was 

100 percent. A total of 289 out of 312 classroom paraprofcssional s were reached 

ERIC 
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for a total of 93 percent. Pa rent/ community paraprofessionals were less 
available for interviews (some being out in the community during the site 
visits); 63 cut of the 88 sought were reached, for a total of 74 percent. 

As indicated earlier, not all the paraprofessionals nominated the 
full number of teachers, pupils and parents requested of them by IE D and 
not all those nominated were reached by the visiting teams. Of the 312 
teachers sought from classroom paraprofessionals , 233 (75 percent) wore 
eventually reached by the teams, while of the 264 teachers sought from 
parent /community paraprofessionals, only 74 (28 percent) were eventually 
readied by the teams. 

Pupils were more difficult co reach. Of the 312 group interviews 
with pupils sought from classroom paraprofess ionals , 177 (37 percent--a 
reasonable fraction) were reached by the teams, while of the 88 group 
interview* with pupils sought from parent/communi ty paraprofessionals, 

17 (19 percent--a disappointingly low fraction) were reached. 

The attempt to reach parents by telephone met with many difficulties, 
including the absence of telephones in homes, parents being away, and 
language barriers of various kinds. Of the 936 parents sought from 
classroom paraprofessionals, only 199 (21 percent) were reached by the 
teair.o; whereas of the 264 parents sought from parent/communi ty para- 
professionals, only 38 (14 percent) were eventually reached. 

All told; 1,140 individual and group interviews were completed and 
reported. Despite the limitations cited above, these reports represent 
a substantial amount of evidence from the five target populations as 
to how they believe they have been affected by the paraprof essional 
program . 
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Chapter 5 

DATA ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 

Methods of analyzing data are presented separately in this chapter 
for: ( 1) the Census Instrument, (2)the Job Description Instrument, (3Uhe 
Impact Instrument, and (4) the linking of data from all three instruments. 

A general decision was made not to use tests of statistical significance 
in analyzing most of the data gathered in this study. The icasons were as 
fol lows : 

1. Because there was no way of guaranteeing response to the mailed 
Census Instrument and Job Description Instrument, all respondents 
were self-selected, introducing an unknown degree of bias in the 
results. It was assumed that the bias could easily override any 
apparent statistically significant differences, or the lack of 
them . 

2. Small differences, even though statistically significant, would 

not be sufficient to justify a change in recruitment of or assignment 
policies for paraprofess ionals . 

3. Descriptive statistics seemed appropriate for an initial study 
since hypotheses could not be drawn sharply without first having 
a description of the phenomena being studied. 

4. The chances for error in data gathered by the Impact lnstrument-- 
given the bias inevitably introduced by allowing paraprofess ionals 
to nominate the pupils and parents who would be interviewed about 
thrir work and given the inaccessibility of many individuals for 
satisfactory interviews - -were so gteat that tests of significance 
would give an appearance of precision not justified by the data. 

The limitations in the data which make tests of significance in- 
appropriate do not necessarily reduce their utility as discriptive 
information above th t% rngr i,:.. 

Correlational analysis was rejected for showing in detail how two 
variables were related as being less useful than the actual display of the 
data. For example, hidden behind a single coefficient of correlation 
could be the fact that there wore thresholds or ceilings beyond which 
relations no longer held cr were even reversed. Moreover, many of the 
key variables, such as ethnic background or parapro fes s iona 1 title, could 
not bo scaled and thus were inappropriate for quantification and corn la- 
t ion . 



t\ nsus I ns t mnu nt Data 




Two methods were used i n analyzing data from the Census questionnaire: 
(11 frequency distributions for all but a few questions were developed, 
and ( 2' s i gn i f ican t variables were selected for cross- tabu 1 at ions. 

rn 
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Frequency distributions, with only a few exceptions, um 1 constructed 
for each Census Instrument question where multiple choice answers were 
offered. The frequency distributions displayed both raw data and 
percentage figur-s, with all percentages computed according to the number 
of responses to each individual question. That is, where a respondent 
could check more than ore answer to a question and t lie re are more responses 
than respondents, percentages are nevertheless calculated according to 
the number of responses. 

The answers to certain questions wore combined to construct statistics 
which could not be derived directly from the answers. For example, the 
question concerning total family income and the question asking how many 
people were dependent upon that income wore combined to produce a figure 
for per capita income. In another case, a question which asked how many 
hour , the paraprof ess ional worked in a typical week was combined with 
information about Board of Kducation paraprofess ional pay rates to produce 
a figure showing weekly earnings for each parapro f ess ional . 

Wh. re multiple choice answers were not made available, as in the 
questions dealing with previous job experience and current other jobs, 
and the questions dealing with membership in community organizations, 
data wie 1 categorized and given special analysis. Previous jobs and 
current other jobs wore classified into standard U.S. Census job categories 
with the categories ranked by social status, income, and education require- 
merits. The data for previous jobs were presented in two forms, the 
first being a frequency distribution of the jobs people held immediately 
prior to becoming paraprofess ional s and the second being a frequency 
distribution of "career direction” (either ’’upward," "stable, 11 or ’’down- 
ward”) as shown by any shift in job rank. The data for current other 
jobs were presented in the form of a frequency distribution only. Data 
for membership in community organizations were first coded into a set 
of cat gori- s modified from those originally developed by Vattenbcrg 
(1968). One resulting table showed the number of memberships held by 
paraprofess iona Is ; a second table showed the types of memberships held* 

In a few cases Payroll 743 contained more complete data about projects 
than wire yield'd by paraprofY ss i onal s ’ questionnaire responses. In «-uch 
eases, data v i*l taken from Payroll 743. 

A number of cross- tabulat ions were made where the relation between 
two significant variable s w.i - of interest. Most such cross- tabu la t i ons 
involved the use of the seven key variables first mentioned in the 
earlier section on Census Instrument D> vc lopnont . It seemed reasonable 
that out of tin* hundreds of cross- tabulations possible wi.h the 35 items 
of census information, tlv seven key variables should be selected for 
at tint ion. A few other relevant cross-tabulations involving other sig- 
nificant variables were also selected. 

Pob Disc rip tion lust rum. nt Da ta 

As rwntiomd earlier, the .lob Description lnstrum-.nl w.i - divided into 
l v;o sections; (l)joh history and work .*■- l ting and ( 2 l '-p* t i I i c job ac tiviti*. 
Mxqu-iKv distribution"' ver< divelop-.d for 21 of the 22 items appearing 
in section Data from the remaining, question dialing with previous 
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paraprofcss ‘onal job title (if any) was shown in two forms, One table 
displayed the frequency distribution of paraprofessional job titles pre- 
viously h^ld by respondents. The second table shoved how many parapro- 
fessionals had moved upward within paraprofessional ranks during the 
period 1965-1970, (To make such an analysis possible, each job title was 
ranked according to the Board of Education pay scale for that title.) 

The 175 -item activity checklist in section (2) --which appeared in the 
questionnaire in scrambled format--was rearranged into the original activi- 
ty categories for analysis and presentation. (Sec Chapter 3, "Instrument. 
Development", for a discussion of how items for the job activity check- 
list were originally generated and classified.) Factor analysis was 
considered as an alternative way to cluster the 175~job activity items, 
but was rejected as being unnecessary for the purposes of the current 
study. (It is possible and would probably be desirable to perform a 
factor analysis in any future examination of the data.) A frequency 
distribution of paraprofessional tasks was presented by activity 
category and by specific job activities. 

Cross- t abulat ions centered around one major variable from each section, 
dob title was chosen from section (1) and activity category was chosen 
from section (2). Both these variables were cross- tabulated with each 
other and "ith other variables from section (1), yielding a set of relation- 
ships among job title, job history, job setting, and job activity cate- 
gories, In addition, job activity categories were c ross- tabulated both 
with the seven key variables, with ocher selected variables from the Census 
Instrument, and with some data from Paraprofessional Payroll 743, (Job 
title had already been crossed with variables from the Census Instrument 
and from Payroll 743 during the analysis of the Census data.) 



Impact Instrument Data 

Data from the fifteen different interview guides used in the Impact 
survey were analyzed in two ways: (t) short answers were classified into 
three or four simple categories, as described below, and (2) long answers 
were taktn apart and their elements classified into a more complex set of 
categories as described below. There were too few interviews with elemen- 
tary pupils in grades K-2 and too few interviews with junior high pupils 
nominated by pare nt/commun i ty paraprofossionals for data from those two 
sets of interviews to be included, 

Iho open-ended style of the interview questions permitted respondents 
to give answers of any length, ilany short answers could be classified 
into categories such as the following: 



Yi s 




Better 


Somewhat 


or 


No change 


No 




Worse 



Once the short answers had been coded into such categories, a more 
elaborate coding syst*m was designed to classify the longer answer.-, 
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which were extremely diverse and difficult to categorize. The possibility 
of simply listing "typical" responses to each question was considered and 
rejected. The redundance which was deliberately built into the question- 
naire suggested another possibili ty--a possibility reinforced by the fact 
that the respondents often did not answer the specific question posed to 
them but said something relevant to the paraprofessional program even 
though not responsive to the question. The possibility was to treat all 
interview questions as though they were general probes intended to stimulate 
any comments the respondent cared to make about the paraprofessional 
program. Adopting this possibility allowed all answers to be combined, 
and then classified, regardless of the questions which triggered them, A 
content analysis showed that answers could be coded according to the "area 
of impact" of the paraprofessional program. That is, some answers shoved 
that the respondent viewed academic achievement as the prime area of impact, 
while others thought that pupil attitude towards school had been most 
noticeably changed by the work of paraprof ess ionals , while still others pointed 
to school -communi ty relations as the prime area of impact. Categories 
for aria of impact cam* in part from those developed for the Job Description 
Instrument and partly from an examination of responses to the Impact 
questionnaires, which showed that new categories had to be generated. 

The major areas of impact which appeared are listed below. (Ste Table 
11 for the subdivisions of each area.) 

1. paraprofessional activities 

2. target populations 

3. group size 

A. subject fields 

5. pupil activities 

6. personal growth 

7. relating to others 

8. areas of concern 

9 . b . n c f i t s 

Each single answer was broken apart and its elervnts categorized by area 
of impact. Some answers contained only a single elem nl while other 
answers wore richly elaborated and contained many elements. A typical 
single- e Ion' nt answer night be "I thi nk parapro fcssional s have helped 
pupils/' A typical multiple-element answer might be "Paraprofessional s 
have h- lpcd smal 1 group s of slow learners with home work in ar i t hn< tie ." 

I he result of this method of analysis was to count the frequency with which 
those interviewed mentioned various typ-s of impact on themselves and on 
the four other target populations, whether or not the specific question 
requested such answers. 

o 
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0 ne question on the principals' and teachers' questionnaires was treated 
differently, School building principals and teachers were asked to name the 
five most important characteristics of a good oaraprofess ional , Their 
answers to this opon-ended question were categorized and a Lablo was 
developed showing the frequency with which each characteristic was mentioned. 

In addition to the 15 general interview guides described above, 
frequency distributions were also calculated for the team summary form and the 
checklist of "most valuable paraprofessiona 1 activities" completed by 
principals and teachers. 



Lin king Census , Job Description, and Impact Instrument Data 

It seemed highly desirable to connect data from all three instruments 
so that the personal background characteristics of paraprofessionals and 
their job assignments could be related to judgments about their effectiveness, 
In doing this, attention was limited to two measures from the Impact survey: 
(1) the identification by principals and the interviewing teams of the 
"most effective" and "least effective" paraprofessionals in their buildings, 
and (2) the ten "areas of impact" named the most often by teachers. (Impacts 
of the program as reported hy other target populations were not used in 
this analysis: pa rap rofessi onal s were assumed to be too personally involved 
to make an objective judgement of their own impact; pupils, especially at 
the elementary level, were assumed to lack sufficient insight and experience 
to judge accurately; and parents wore assumed to be too far removed from 
the sphere of paraprofessional activities to he accurately informed.) 

Principals' effectiveness ratings and the ten major impacts reported 
by teachers were cross-tabu la ted with all Census data and with data from 
the job history and work setting and job activities (the 19 activity 
categories were used) sections of the Job Description questionnaire. 

Tests of statistical significance were applied to these cross- 
t aVi la t ions , 



Comp a r tng Data for FSEA Title I and Xew York State Urban Kducation Paraprofessionals 

So that it would be possible to compare selected personal background 
cha rac teri st ics of paraprofessionals from the Federal and State programs, 
seven key variables were selected from the 35 appearing on the Census 
Instrument. Frequency distributions of responses to the seven questions 
were tabulated separately for Federal ly- funded and State-funded personnel. 

Similarly, separate frequency distributions were prepared for paraprofes- 
sionals in the Federal and Stale programs for a representative sample of 
questions from the Job Description Instrument. The sample was taken from 
not only the 21 it ms of information about job history and work settine 
which appear in the first section of that Instrument, hut also from the 175 
items appearing in the detailed activity checklist which constitutes the 
second section of tie" Instrument. 
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Chapter 6 



FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 



Mia t over may be wrong with the paraprof ess ional program, none of it 
can outweigh what IED found about its success* Wherever we looked -- at the 
kind of people employed as parapro f css iona Is , at the kind of work they are 
given, or at the impact they have on their targets -- the program looked 
extraordinarily good. In fact, it seems to be so well managed and so 
effective that it is not easy to suggest improvements* The detailed findings 
behind this general conclusion and the implications for possible r edification 
of the program are presented in this chapter. 



lh e Characteristics of Paraprofess ionals 

What are paraprof ess ionals like? What kinds of people has the Board 
of Education employed for this significant new role in the schools of the 
City? This section draws answers to those questions from the 1,671 Census 
Instruments returned by the' 2,802 people to whom they were mailed, (The 
development of the instrument is described in Chapter 3, "Instrument 
Devel opment , 11 and the procedures for adminis tering it are described in 
Chapter 4, "Data Collection Procedures.") 

The following description of the typical paraprofess ional was constructed 
from the modal responses to the questionnaire. (See Appendix M t p. A - r A 3 , ) 

The Typical Parapro fe ss ional . The typical New York City paraprofess ional 
is c J3 year old married Black woman who has two children in her home , one of 
elementary school and the other in high school. Her husband is lie ad 
of the household and her wages as a paraprof css iona 1 contribute less than 
half of the £6 , 500 a year earned by the family. Since that $6,500 supports 
the parapro f ess i on a l , her husband, and the two children, it amounts to a 
per capita income of just over $1,500 per year. She has no paid employment 
other than her werk as a paraprof ess iona 1 . 

She was born in the South, spent most of her childhood in a large 
city, and has lived in New York for more than 15 years. She has a high 
school diploma but received no vocational training cither in high school 
or on a job later. 

She works 22 hours a week as an Educational Assistant in a district 
decentralized ESKA Title 1 project at an elementary school in Brooklyn and 
lives in chc immediate neighborhood of the school where she works. In her 
paraprofes sional job, she spends almost all of her time with Black and Puerto 
kican children and their parents. 

in short, the typical paraprofession.il has all the characteristics the 
lit- rat u re says she should have: she is a member of an ethnic minority. In. r 
education is modest, lu-r family income is low, she has children at home, and 
she works primarily with children who share her ethnic background. 
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The Ranfle of Earap ro fc ss ional Characteristics . A. 1 1 ho ugh kh . all 
parapro f ess iona Is are alike, most of then arc quite siiiil.m to j h< tYnicnl 
parapro f ess ional described above. Those who differ mo*;i ,n, pud- nt Aides, 
high school students employed to work part time. Without t I . ■ i r , tie 
n typical" paraprofessional would be even more typical. Alllum-h they con- 
stitute only 10 percent of all parapro fess ional s , they rake up almost all 
of the 12 percent who are under 20 years of age, the majority of Lin. 1 18 
percent who are single, and half of the 6 percent who are males. 1 lu range 
of many statistics, such as hours of employment, is extended downward by 
Lhe presence of those Student Aides. 

Most paraprofc ss ionals arc between the ages of 25 and 50, out some 
are under 20 and some are over 60. 

Almost 55 percent of all paraprofessionais arc Black, with the remain- 
der split evenly between Puerto Ricans and Whites. Only a negligible number 
of other minorities arc employed. 

Almost 95 percent of the paraprofessionais are women. The fact that 
almost no adult males are employed may be bee use school principals prefer 
women Lo work with elementary and junior high children or because men do 
not want paraprofessional jobs. The second factor is almost certainly at 
work. A job which runs less than 40 weeks a year and employs a person 
less than 25 hours a week at $1.75 to $3.50 per hour would 
barely support a single man and could hardly support a family, although a 
number of paraprofessionais seem to be attempting just this, as explained 
later,* Even as supplementary to a nan's regular work, paraprofessional 
employment pays less than many of the other jobs available in New York City, 

Thus, even if school principals do seek male paraprofessionais, candidates 
ray be difficult to recruit. 

Although the typical paraprofessional docs not head her household, 
a remarkable 27 percent of all paraprofessionais do. And 15 percent of 
all paraprofessionais supply virtually all of their families' income from 
paraprofessional wages, in some cases supporting children. Those who try 
do this may have been one of the strong sources of pressure for higher 
wages directed to the board of Education last spring. 

While about 70 percent of the paraprofessionais have children of 
school age living with them, less than 25 percent have preschool children. 
Evidently having preschool children in the hone makes it difficult to take 
a job. Only about 25 percent of paraprofessionais have children over 18. 
Apparently paraprof esnionals both seek and are sought for employment at 
about the time their youngest child enters elementary school and before 
their oldest graduates from high school. Paraprofessional employment 
is not helping support large families among the poor, perhaps because 
the mothers cannot work the requ i red. number of daytime hours. 

Paraprofessionais come from families whoso total incomes range from 
less than 53,000 to more than 515,000 per year. While the majority earn 
between 51,000 and $9,000 a year, 20 percent earn less than 53,000 and 
thus can be classed as quite poor. At the other end of the scale, ihc 
9 percent from families earning more than $12,000 per year are presumably 
making a useful but not essential contribution to their family incomes. 

o 

ERIC pay rates quoted in Appendix D , p. A-4 and the references to pay rates 
h fi ii mimro'ii ghoul this report were established for 1969-70. Rates have been raised since. 
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Almost 95 percent of all paraprofoss ional s hold ho other job. They 
live in families whose members draw virtually no support from unemploy- 
ment compensation or disability payments and very little support from 
social security, welfare payments, or other forms of non-emp loyment 
income. In short, the heavy majority of paraprof essionals come fron 
families who work for a living and who are self-supporting. 

Although the typical parapro f e ssional has a high school diploma, 
roughly 25 percent stopped at various points before grade 12' and 20 
percent completed one or two years of college. A very small proportion 
reported having completed four or five years of college. The presence 
of college-educated persons in parap rof ess ional ranks has several expl anat ions . 
Many have enrolled in college courses through participating in the Career 
Ladder Program. The group with four or five years of college work (sometimes 
course work not leading to degrees) includes persons from other countries 
whose pattern of course work does not qualify them for certification. 

A large minority (47 percent) had vocational training either in high 
school or later, usually in business or office work but sometimes in nursing 
or in trades and crafts. A high proportion (about 25 percent) report having 
had previous training in community and civic activities, an area closely 
related to their current work. 

Although the typical parapro fessional was born in another state, 

38 percent were born in New York City, Only 2 percent' were born in the 
suburban ring (within 100 miles of the City) and very few spent their 
childhood in the suburbs. Most grew up in the South, usually in a large 
town or city, but 25 percent had a rural upbringing. 

Newcomers to New York City do not got jobs as parap rof ess ional s . 

Over 85 percent have lived in New York more than 10 years. 

Kxccpt for Student Aides, many of whom work less than 10 hours per 
week, almost all pa raprofessionals are employed foi 15 to 30 hours per 
week, with the typical paraprofoss ional working 22 hours. 

Almost 85 percent of all paraprofcssionals are employed in classroom 
work as Kducational Associates, educational Assistants, Teacher Aides, or 
Student Aides, with the remainder employed as parent /communi ty parapro- 
f essionals. The figures indicate a clear school preference for direct 
service to pupils during the school day. 

About 75 percent of all paraprof e ss ional s are supported by district 
decentralized hSKA Title I funds, with the New York State Urban KducaLion 
Program supporting the remaining 25 percent. (This is in proportion to the 
] unding level of tne two programs.) Brooklyn and Manhattan school 
districts share 67 percent of the parapro f ess ional s about evenly while the Bronx 
and Queens divide the others equally between themselves. Pa rap rof es s i on;? 1 s 
are usually assigned to elementary schools (over 75 percent) with almost 
all others assigned to intermediate and junior high schools. Senior high 
schools get virtually none. 

Almost all paraprofess ional s (86 percent) li\e in the school district 
win re tile v are employee!. Many live within a lev blocks ei I tne school wheiv 
tluy work. 

K. cause- most schools receiving parapro fo ssional s have a heavy majority 
of Black or Puerto Kican students with a minority of r . .hit os and otheis, 

O 90 percent of all paraprof ess ional s spend at least some of tiv.ir time with 
blacks, 80 pi rernt spi nd some tine with Puerto Ricans, and 50 percent ot 
LiYlrM loss spend any title with Whites or others. In short, parapro fess i onal s 
spend the great hulk of their Lire with riinoiity groups, as is intended. 
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Seven Key Variah lc s 



Certain characteristics of paraprof ess ional s arc much more important 
than others, given the objectives of the program. As explained in Chapter 
3, M Instrument Development, 1 ' seven characteristics of paraprol essionals 
are closely associated with success according to previous research and 
professional literature on the subject. Pome characteristics are important 
because pa raprof es s ional s themselves are one target of the program; other 
characteristics arc important because paraprof essionals are expected to 
link school and community; still others are thought to be essential if 
pupil achievement *■- the ultimate target of the entire program -- is to 
improve. Findings on the seven k< y characteristics of paraprofess ional s 
are presented below, along with a reminder as to why each one is considered 
significant. These d t %ta were constructed from both modal responses to the 
Census questionnaire and cross- tabulations oi specific characteristics. 

I’thnic backgrounds . Paraprofess iona Is from ethnic minorities are 

expected simultaneously to improve themselves, strengthen school-community 
Lies, and serve as models of admirable behavi jv for children from similar 
backgrounds. Over 80 percent of all para professionals come from non-White 
minorities, with about 55 percent being black and about 18 percen* being 
Puerto Rican. This distribution is in proportion tc the number of dis- 
advantaged pupils in New York City coming from those minority groups. 

Young Blacks do not show up in the ranks of paraprof essionals ; jobs 
for young paraprofcssionals such as Student Aides go disproportionately* 
to Puerto Ricans and Whites. However, most Puerto Ricans, like most BlacKs, 
show op in the middle age groups (30-45) -- at that point in life when 
extra income is most needed to support the family. In contrast, Whites 
are relatively more frequent in the >ounger (under 30) and older (45 and 
up) age brackets. It may be that paraprof ess ional w;. ges are too low to 
attract Whites when they need extra money and only appeal to them when they 
arc young enough or old enough to taka the job as an interesting challenge 
rather than because of what it pays. Whatever the reason, it is clear 
that the ethnic minorities not only get most of the paraprofessional jobs 
but also get them in their middle years when supplementary family income 
is most needed. 

Among the few male paraprofessional s (most of whom serve ns Student 
Aides), Orientals appear more often than svould be expected from their 
total siumbcr in the program, while Blacks and Puerto Ricans arc under- 
represented. This may be because Black and Pvt rto Rican boys are not 
interested in working with children, because they do not seek associations 
with school officialdom, or because those who volunteer are not qualified. 
Whatever the cause, the schools seem to be missing one opportunity to help 
Black and Puerto Rican boys take an interest in schoolwork and simultaneously 
serve as models to other children. 



-More tli. m would ht expected from tne total number of each group in the program. 
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In per capita family income, paraprof ess iona Is rank f rom lowest to 
highest in this order: Puerto Ricans, Macks, and Whites Nearly 50 percent 
of the Puerto Rictrns and 40 percent of the Blacks fall in the bottom one- fourth of 
the per capita income distribution: $0-$l,499. Although almost all para- 
professionals come from low-income families, it see ms that parap rofessional 
earnings are a more important income supplement to Puerto Ricans and Blacks 
than to Whites. 

Twice as many under- educated Puerto Ricans a a Blacks and Whites are 
being assisted by the paraprofes s iona 1 program. About 40 percent of the 
Puerto Ricans lack a high school diploma as compared to about 20-25 percent 
of Blacks and Whites. However, paraprof essional jobs do not go primarily 
to people without a .basic education: over 50 percent of those in every 
ethnic group hold a high school diploma. In fact, about 25 percent of the 
Blacks and Whites have some college. Insofar as it is intendeu to employ 
those without a high school diploma, the program is working better for 
Puerto Ricans than for Blacks. 

As an entry-point to paid employment, paraprof essiona 1 jobs are working 
especially well for Puerto Ricans, many of whom have never had a previous 
job. For many other Puerto Ricans as well as Blacks (about one- third of 
both groups) their paraprof essiona 1 job is a step up the occupational ladder 
from previous blue-collar employment. Whites arc more likely to have held 
white-collar positions and are net experiencing the same occupational lift, 
as explained later. 

Most paraprofessiona Is do not hold any other job, as indicated earlier. 

This is true across all racial and ethnic populations. 

pa raprof es sional work can be considered a form of vocational training 
because of the apprentice- 1 ike relationship the paraprof essi onal has to 
the teacher. She is under almost constant supervision and is engaged in 
toac Her- 1 ike behaviors. Moreover, paraprof essionals are given some formal 
training for their work and are encouraged to continue their own general 
education. One half of all paraprof essiona is reported that they had received 
no vocational training previous!*': 67 percent of all Puerto Ricans fell 
into this category. Thus it is evident that for a significant proportion 
of those employed, pa rap rofessional work is not only a first job or a better 
job but also a job which provides the first vocational training they have 
had . 



F thnic Backgrounds of Target Popu lations. If paraprof ess iona Is share 
the same ethnic and racial backgrounds as their target populations, there 
will be a mutual understanding, a sense of trust, and an ease of cornmunic ation 
between the two. Moreover, seeing a member of his own racial or ethnic 
group performing successfully in a respected semi-prof essi una 1 role may 
inspire the target population to greater self-regard end raise their expec- 
tation of what they themselves may achieve. These fundamental assumptions 
underlying the parapro f cs sicna 1 program wore drawn iron the literature on 
tlu subject. 
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The data show that most of the target population, like most parnpro- 
fessionals, arc Black, creating a desirable match. At the same time while 
most Puerto ‘He an paraprof ess ionals work with Puerto Rican children and 
their families, the proportion of Puerto Rican children exceeds the propor- 
tion of Puerto Rican paraprof ess ionals . What this means is that while a 
Black child is quite likely to have a Black paraprof essional , Puerto Rican 
children will often have Black or White paraprof ess ionals , from whom they 
presumably draw less benefit than if they were assigned to Puerto Rican 
paraprof ess ionals . This nay be because Puerto Ricans are more widely 
dispersed throughout the schools of New York City, whereas Blacks are more 
concentrated in certain locations, creating majority-Black and minority-' 

Puerto Rican classrooms to which Black paraprofe ss ionals are assigned. As 
far as Orientals and other ethnic minorities in the New York schools are 
concerned, they have little or no contact witli paraprofe ss ionals of similar 
background. 

Over 75 percent of all the children and families served come into con- 
tact with paraprof e ssionals who have gi actuated from high school or entered 
college. This is true for Puerto Ricans and Whites but is especially true 
for Blacks since the Black paraprofess; onals are the bes t-educated group. 

Similarly, Black target populations are more likely than Puerto Ricans to come 
into contact with paraprofess ionals who are active in the community since the data 
also show Black paraprofessicna Is to be more active iti this area ^han Puerto Ricans. 

Per Capita Family Income . Both ESEA Title I and the New York State Urban 
Education Programs intend to raise the income of poor families through the 
paraprof essional program. Moreover, a low- income parnp rofess i onal is expected 
to communicate more easily with low- income children anJ their families and thus 
to link the school to the community more effectively than high-income para- 
p rofe ss i onals . 

A per capita income of $1,000 per year can be considered the minimum 
necessary for survival at the poverty level in New York City. About 20 percent 
of all paraprofess ionals reported per capita family incomes below the $1,000 
level, Another 35 percent reported per capita incomes of $1,000 to $2,002 per 
year, a modest income for New Y'ork City residents. About 25 percent fell in 
the $2, COO to $3,000 range, a moderate income, while the remaining 20 percent 
said they lire in fain i lies whose annual per capita incomes range from $3,000 
to $*»,000 and over. 

It is clear from these figures that the bulk of the funds are used to 
support paraprofess ionais from families of luv to moderate incomes, in keeping 
with one of the objectives of the program. At the same time, that particular 
objective is not being achieved by hiring as paraprofessiom Is that 20 percent 
of the group whose per capita f ami lv incomes are above $3,000 per year. These 
higher- income paraprofess ionals tend to be older than the average- -most of them 
between 40 and 60 years of age--indicating that they come from families whose 
children may hnvn grown up, leaving perhaps two adults at homo to share the 
higher incomes which heads of households earn in their later years It should 
he noted that the maturity and broader life experiences which those hi gher- i ncorc 
people contribute to the program may be quit? valuable, oven though employing 
them contributes nothing to the attack on family poverty. 
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Level of income and level of education arc usually highly correlated. 

An examination of the data shows that this is not: the case for peraprofes- 
sionals in New York City, partly because of the compressed range of incomes 
and because the twin criteria of low income and high school or college 
education select: a special set of people from the general population. 

The effect is to produce a group of par.. professionals who arc better- 
educated than their incomes would lead one to expect. One result, as 
elaborated in the succeeding section, is that the program is presumably 
doing more for economically disadvantaged adults than it is for educa- 
tionally disadvantaged adults. 

One clear consequence of the v/ay pureprofessionals are chosen is that 
the low- income children and families served by the program find themselves 
in contact with low-income paraprofc ss ic nal s . That is, they do not gain the 
advantage of seeing high- income members of their own racial or ethnic groups. 
However, it is probable that the target populations identify more readily 
with people from their own income levels. And there are doubtless other ways 
to expose the target populations to high-income people from their own ethnic and 
racial backgrounds should that prove to be desirable. 

Level of Education . The paraprofeasional orogram is meant to stimulate 
an interest in further education on the. part of those, employed. In New York 
City, inasmuch as five of the eight types of paraprofcssional jobs require a 
high school diploma, this stimulus can be expected to operate primarily on 
college aspirations. That is, since about 85 percent of all the adult para- 
profcssional s employed already hold a high school diploma (Student Aides, of 
course, do not), the program is obviously not being used to stimulate under- 
educated adults to complete high school. 

Some paraprofcssional jobs, such as Educational Associate, require college 
work as a condition of employment . (The Career Ladder Program admits Educa- 
tional Assistants and supplies college training for promotion to Educational 
Associate.) The college-educated paraprofess icnals (they have only one or 
two years in most cases) are scattered across all age categories. That is, 
they are not young college students but instead are adults who have either 
interrupted or only recently begun their college work. It is clear from the 
data that paraprofessionals are not chosen from the ranks of dropouts and 
consequently arc able to stand before school children is models of adults who 
have successfully completed high school or, in a limited number of cases, 
have entered college. 

Black paraprofessionals are better educated than their Puerto Rican and 
White counterparts. This may be not so much because educated Blacks are 
deliberately recruited for paraprofcssional work as because better-educated 
Puerto Ricans and Whites seek and find other types of employment in New York 
City. They may have more job opportunities in New York than Blacks and may 
find paraprofcssional work relatively less appealing. 
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The general pattern is this: The paraprofcssional program is not being 

used primarily to employ the very poor, under- educated person who lies previously 
held a low-skilled job. On the contrary, it employs the person of modest in- 
come and modest education v r ho has previously held a vrhi te-collar sales or 
clerical job requiring skills roughly equi Mlcnt to those he uses as a para" 
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professional. As indicated earlier, 
diploma is required for the majority 
principals and teachers believe that 
is desirable for paraprofcssionals . 



this is probably because 
of paraprofessional jobs 
a certain amount of previ 



a high school 

and because 

ous job expo Lie nee 



Number a n d Ages of C hildren . One of the earliest findings about para- 
professionals, confirmed in subsequent studies, was that they took home what 
they learned in school and used it to help their own children. For this dosirabl 
side effect to occur, it is of course necessary for paraprofcssionals to have 
children living in their households. Moreover, raising their own children 
presumably helps the paraprofessional work with children at school and work 
with other parents. 



Almost 55 percent of all paraprofcssionals in the New York City schools 
arc currently married. An additional 15 percent have been married at some 
time in the past but are now either separated, widowed or divorced. The 20 
percent classified as "single" is half explained by the existence of Student 
Aides (10 percent of all paraprofcssionals) . Thus about 90 percent of all 
paraprofessional jobs go to persons who arc either presently married or were 
previously married. 



Since 55 percent of all paraprofcssionals have children of elementary 
school age living at home, their sensitivity to children of the same age at 
school is presumably enhanced. Conversely, since they work most often in 
grades two, three, and four, paraprofcssionals can bring home directly to their 
own children what they learn at school. Although the 35 percent of para- 
professionals who have children in junior high and senior high presumably gained 
useful experience when their children were younger which they can now apply to 
their elementary school jobs, their children are beyond the reach of what the 
paraprofessional learns at school every day and probably cannot be helped 
directly by it. However, almost 20 percent of all paraprofcssionals have pre- 
school children. It is reasonable to assume that as they move up through the 
elementary grades, these preschool children will get the full benefit of what 
their mothers learn on the job. 



Many paraprofes aionals are in the age range 30-44, a time when they tend 
to have children not only in the elementary school years but in the preschool 
years as well, yielding a potential double benefit to their families. Para- 
pro fesc ionals who a‘*e under age 30 or over age 44 have fewer school-age children 
who can profit immediately from their paraprofessional experiences. 



Black and Puerto Rican families benefit most often from the presence of 
children in paraprofessional homes, with the advantage accruing to the 
children in school as well as to those in the parapt ofessionals 1 own homes. 
White paraprofcssionals , being older, have almost no preschool children, fewer 
elementary school children than other paraprofcssionals, and more children if 
junior and senior high school age than any other paraprofessional group. Thus 
there are fewer educat ional advantages for White children. 
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Community Linkages . Bringing the school and the community together is a 
widely-held objective for the parap> ofes sional program. More specifically, 
paraprofess ionals are expected to lie ip teachers understand the viewpoints and 
life patterns of minority groups in inner-city settings and do a better job 
with minority group children in their classrooms as a result. Principals arc 
expected to maintain better relationships with parents and neighborhood groups 
because the paraprofess ional forms a communication bridge between the principal 
and die local residents. At the same time the paraprofess ional as interpreter 
is supposed to make the school a less formidable, more approachable, more 
appreciated institution to those parents who have had only limited contact with 
formal education. 

How well are paraprofess ionals linked to their own communities? 

Are they active, central figures who belong to many organizations or are 
they so isolated that they could not serve as communication channels? 

Formal membership in an organization may not be the best measure of 
community linkage for paraprofessionals ; for them, given their socio- 
economic characteristics, informal ways of .sssociating with other people 
may be more indicative. The findings on formal memberships are presented 
below, with data on informal associations presented later in this chapter. 

Only 60 percent of the paraprofessionals named any organization to 
which they belonged and even then rarely r.amed more than one or two. 

Clearly, the schools have not been recruiting "joiners" into the para- 
professional ranks, but evidence will be presented later to show that they 
are nevertheless well-connected to other people in their own neighborhoods. 

Paraprofessionals do not join every type of organization, but show 
a strong preference for school groups (about 75 percent belong) and neigh- 
borhood groups (about 40 percent) with less interest in recreation organi- 
zations and in church groups. Only about 15 percent of all paraprofessionals 
belong to some group which has national concerns, the remainder belonging 
only to local organizations. In short, the ''behavior model" being displayed 
is that of a person who belongs to only one or cwo groups and whose commu- 
nity concerns lie primarily with her own neighborhood and her own school. 
Moreover, the high number with school affiliations suggests that the 
paraprofess ional has established herself before employment as a member 
of the school - support group in her neighborhood. It could be expected 
that principals would choose paraprofessionals who had a positive 
attitude toward the school since the linkage function presumably requires 
that the linker have good relationships in both camps. On the other hand, 
some of the rone cm ot New York City minority groups about the short- 
comings of the schools is probably being filtered out. 

More data will be presented later to demonstrate that the para- 
professional is very much a neighborhood person. There may be seme loss 
in having the program dominated by such paraprofessionals. Ethnic 
minorities might be equally well served by being given as behavior 
models a number of people with national interests, active political pr-rtv 
memberships and other affiliations extending beyond the n- ighborlv'od its-. If. 
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An analysis of community linkages compared to other pa raprof essiona 1 
charact eris t ics shows a number of relationships worth noting. Parapro- 
fessionals tend to join more organizations as they grow older (reaching 
a plateau at ages 35-44). They join more as they have more children 
(the growth is steady, with about 35 percent of those with no children 
holding memberships compared to about 70 percent of those with 4 children). 
They also join more as their family income goes up, as their education 
increases and as they take another job in addition to paraprof essional 
work. If they had had the benefit of previous professional or vocational 
training, they are more likely to join organizations. In short, the 
picture is about what might be expected: as paraprof essional s have life 
experiences which bring them into contact with a greater number of people 
in diverse relationships, they tetd to join more organizations. For 
schools seeking better connections with their surrounding neighborhoods, 
the suggestion Is that they hire pa raprofess iona Is in their middle years 
who have children, who are relatively well-educated, and who have at 
least moderate family incomes. But to repeat an earlier point, para- 
professionals may not demonstrate their community linkages through formal 
memberships so much as through their informal associations. More will 
be said about this later. 

Faraprofessiona Is at every level of education tend to hold member- 
ships in school organi za t ions . It is only those with high school or 
college training who reach beyond school, church, and neighborhood affili- 
ations for a broader range of memberships in trade, political and national 
organizations. The particular type of professional or vocational training 
which the paraprof essional received before joining the program seems to 
have had little effect on the kind of memberships he holds. One exception 
is previous training in community and civic activities: almost 65 percent 

of those who have had such training report memberships in community organ- 
izations. Although it is not entirely clear which j.s cause and which is 
effect, it neems reasonable to believe that training in community and 
civic activities will lead to a higher number of neighborhood organization 
memberships and that parent /communi ty paraprof essionals should te trained 
accordingly. 

Puerto Rican paraprof ess i ona Is do not hold as many memberships as 
Black and White pa raprofess iona Is . 

The virtual absence of men from paraprofessiona 1 ranks presumably 
represents a lost opportunity for schools to become bettor related to 
males in their surrounding neighborhoods, although it can be argued that 
mothers rather than fathers are likely to be the dominant figures in the 
homes of many of the target population and that the school must be 
primarily concerned about better linkages with those mothers. 

A indicated earlier, almost all paraprof essionals reside in the 
school district where they work. This is desirable. Although school 
districts in New York City are relatively large (stnool district must 
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\vj distinguished from school attendance area), living within the district 
presumably gives some sense of identification with the larger community 
encompassed by the school district as well as a knowledge of its residents, 

More important, however, than a sense of the larger community and 
also much more important than any of the formal memberships described 
above are the informal associations that paraprofessiona Is create within 
their own neighborhoods. As a measure of their informal connections with 
the children and families with whom they work, respondents were asked a 
number of questions about life in their neighborhoods, Their answers 
showed that paraprof essional s are long-time residents, half of them having 
spent over 10 years in the neighborhood and almost none being new arrivals. 
They reported that more than half of the target populations with whom they 
work live within three blocks and are familiar faces on shopping trips 
or neighborhood walks. Some of them helong to the same church or other 
organizations as the target groups. As one measure of their relations, 

35 percent reported that they had on occasion taken care of one of the 
children with whom they work- -as a favor to the family, not as part of 
their jobs. (See Appendix M, p. A- 51.) Classroom paraprof ess ional s 
reported ns many neighborhood connections as parent /community paraprofes- 
sionals. The best-connected paraprofess ionals of all were the Auxiliary 
Trainers, showing that these people are as well linked informally as they 
are through formal memberships. 

An examination of the data shows that paraprofess ionals who live 
outside the school district tend to be better educated, have higher family 
incomes, and a larger number of organizational affiliations. Lest it 
be mistakenly thought that this represents the importing of out-of -d is tr ic t 
White paraprof essionals to work with minority-group children and their 
families, it should be pointed out that Blacks are more likely than Whites 
or Puerto Ricans to be hired from outside the school district. 

Previous Job Experience and Career Directio n. There are two reasons 
for being concerned with the previous work experience of paraprofess ionals , 
The first is that earlier job experience will have accustomed the para- 
professional to a regular work schedule requiring reliability and will have 
taught her useful skills. The second, more important reason, is that upward 
career mobility is one hoped-for product of paraprofess ional ism. That is, 
it is hoped that paraprofessiona! employment will be the first step toward 
full-fledged professional responsibilities, a career line often closed to 
members of disadvantaged minorities. 

A good start toward that objective seems to have been achieved for 
a significant number -- although not all -- of those employed as pnra- 
prof essionals in the schools of New York City. If it can be safely 
assumed that the 40 percent of the respondents who did not list any 
previous job are experiencing their first paid employment, then the 
paraprof css ional program has become the gateway to the world of work for 
40 percent of all those employed. This is especially true for Puerto 
Ricans. Kven if this percentage has been inflated by the failure of 
some respondents to list previous jobs, and even if the iO percent of 
paraprofess ional s who serve as Student Aides are entirely removed, it 
is nonetheless a significant achievement to have provided initial jobs 

he disadvantaged minorities who fiil most para- 
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To examine occupational mobility as an indicator of upward career 
direction, the ten standard job categories used by the U.S, Bureau of 
Census (ranging from professional and technical workers at the top to 
unskilled laborers at the bottom) were used, It was assumed that para- 
professional work is comparable to the "clerical 1 * and "sales" categories. 

Looked at this way, most paraprofess ionals (especially White) have moved 
neither up nor down, but have moved laterally from white-collar clerical 
and sales jobs, where they presumably learned to work with othsr people 
and to keep records of various types, skills which they can use in their 
work as paraprof essiona Is « However, an impressive one- third of the Blacks 
and Puerto Ricans have moved up into paraprof essional work from lower- 
ranked jobs as craftsmen, foremen, machine operatives, private household 
workers, service personnel, and laborers, (Just over 10 percent of all para- 
professionals - Blacks, Puerto Ricans * and Whites - reported dropping 
down from jobs as professionals and technicians to become paraprof ess iona Is , 
This probably reflects some cases where better-educated mothers are returning 
to vjork after having raised their families.) 

There is presumably some conflict between the desirability of ha/ing 
a wel 1- educated , skilled paraprofess ional who will be effective with 
school children and the desirability of assisting the under-educated, 
unskilled, and poor person break into his first job requiring specific 
intellectual and personal skills. These data suggest that while both desires 
ar<? r bping met, the first is being served somewhat at the expense of the second. 

An examination of the data shows certain additional patterns. Half 
of the paraprofes siona Is who have moved up from a lower-rank job are 
over 37 years old, fairly late for making such a move . There is reason 
to doubt that they will go further. On the other hand, the half below 
37 years of age presumably have moved early enough to accumulate 
experience, extend their training, and perhaps move into a professional 
career. Men moving up into paraprof essiona 1 work come from service 
occupations more often than wonen do, while women more often come from 
clerical jobs, much as might be expected. A somewhat higher proportion 
of men than women move down from professional and technical occupa cions 
into paraprof essional work. This may be a pattern among men who have 
reached retirement age and are seeking some form of useful social service. 

People who have been employed previously in service occupations or 
in clerical work are more likely to be holding a second job currently 
(in addition to paraprofessiona 1 work) than those who have held other 
types of jobs. Presumably these two kinds of work are relatively easy 
to combine with paraprof ess ional employment when scheduled for late 
afternoons, nights, and weekends. 
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Who Gets What Job? 



Paraprofessional jobs can be ranked by degree of responsibility, 
background required for the position, and pay rate, Taking all three 
factors into consideration, the jobs can be grouped in the following order: 

. Tit lo Hou r ly Pay Rate (iyby-70, 



Group i : 


Auxiliary Trainer 


$ 3.50 




Parent Program Assistant 


3.50 




Educational Associate 


3.25 


Group 2: 


Educational Assistant 


2.25-2. 50"-' 




Family Assistant 


2.25-2.50-' 


Group 3: 


Family W orker 


1.75 




Teacher Aide 


1.75 




Student Aide 


1.50-2.00- 



An examination of the data shows that paraprof ess ionals with all 
kinds of backgrounds appear in all types of positions. The differences 
are described below, but they are modest and are not as noteworthy as 
the fact that all kinds of people are being given a chance at all kinds 
of para professional work. 

Fewer Blacks than would be expected hold jobs as Educational 
Associates, one of the higher-ranking, better-paid positions, but more 
Blacks than would be expected hold positions as Auxiliary Trainers and 
as Educational Assistants, two other high- ran King well-paid positions, 

1 ho shortage of Blacks as Stucent Aides seems to be a more serious matter. 
While Blacks make up 55 percent of all paraprof ess ionals , they hold only 
22 percent of the Student Aide positions. Those jobs go disproportionately 
to Whites, Puerto Ricans and to Orientals. it seems that the 
opportunity for Black high school students to serve as models to their 
peers is being under-used. 

Blacks get more parent /community paraprofoss ional jobs than would 
be expected whereas Whites get a disproportionate greater share of classroom 
paraprof ess ional jobs. The effect is that White families are served 
by Black parent /community paraprof es si onal s while some Black* children 
are served by White classroom paraprof essi onals . Given the nature of 
the population being served by parent/comnuni ty paraprofessionals , this 
particular balance seems sensible. There is no evidence of racial 
favoritism in the figures, 



■•depending upon high school diploma or 2 years of college. 
Depend itig upon whether 0, 1, or 2 years of experience. 
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Paraprofessionals in avery kind cv position h ,« „ e children of school- 
age living in their homes and presumably they, can be of help to those children. 
The onlv differences worth noting are nnong Auxiliarv Tr liners and Educa- 
tional Associates. The holders of these hxgh-i. ul.ii.g positions have more 
children of high school age than other paraprofess j one 1 s , which is pre- 
sumably in keeping with the maturity sought in candidates for such jobs. 

Better positions tend to go to parap rot" ess iona Is vjit.h higher per 
capita family incomes, probably because income is correlated with education, 
a requirement for the high-ranking positions. Most Auxiliary Trainers 
end Educational Associates have had some college training, as have many 
Educational Assistants, In contrast, more paren h /community paraprofessionals 
have no training beyond high school ar.d most Teacher Aides have not com- 
pleted grade 12. (Some of these paraprofessionals nay have completed 
high school in the 11-grade systems common in the South when they vere 
growing up.) Almost all Student Aides, of course, a r,_. in grades 9-12. 

If paraprofessionals in higher-rank positions were previously employed, 
they were most often engaged in clerical work. In contrast, paraprofessionals 
in lower- ranked positions arc more likely to have held jobs in service 
industries or as semi-skilled machine operators. What this means is that 
if the paraprofessional program is intended to move people up from blue- 
collar jobs into white-collar work in order to open new career opportunities 
tor them, a number of low-skilled paraprof essional jobs have to be 
maintained for this purpose. While higher-rank paraprof essiona 1 jots 
are tot an easy point-of -entry for blue-collar workers, the rule is not 
absolute: about 30 percent of all Educational Assistants were previously 
employed in unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. 

Judging from memberships in outside organizations, Auxiliary Trainers 
are far better linked to their communities than any other type of para- 
pref essiona 1 , a highly desirable situation for those who act as leaders 
and trainers of other paraprofessionals . Similarly, Family Assistants 
and Parent Program Assistants hold ar. unusually high number of member- 
ships, Interestingly, this is not the case with Family Workers, who have 
limited education, limited income, and a limited number of contacts 
beyond school, church, and neighborhood. 

People brought in from outside the schorl district are likely to 

get slightly better paraprof essional jobs than might be expected, but 

reported earlier, less than J5 percent of all paraprofessionals coi/a 
in from outside the district. Black families are particularly likely to 
get the services of parent/community paraprofessionals -- in contrast, 
for example, to Oriental and Puerto Rican families, whose children are 
more likely to be given attention in school by Educational Associates 

and Student Aides. Given the circumstances of many Black families in 

New York City, this seems to be a particularly appropriate arrangement . 
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The fact that Black target populations are served ci sproportionateiy 
by aduLt paraprofessi onal s (ra ther than Student Aides) has several side 
effects. One is that Black paraprof es sionals , being adults in fulltime 
jobs, average more hours of paid employment per week than Puerto Rican 
and White paraprof ess iona Is , The consequence of this, in turn, is that 
Black target populations tend to get a disproportionate amount of service 
from the program. One other consequence is that low-incoma paraprof essionals 
(who are disproportionately Black) tend to get more hours of employment 
than higher- income paraprofessional: . 
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The Work of Paraprofoss ional s 



What do paraprofoss ionals do? What kind of positions do thoy hold, 
what kind of work settings do thoy have, what are their daily duties? 
Answers to those questions were taken from the 1 54 Job Description 
Instruments returned by the 1,529 people to whom they were mailed. 

(The development of the instrument is described in Chapter 3, 1r lns tiument 
Development," and the procedures for administering it are described in 
Chapter 4, "Data Collection Procedures.") 

The following description of the typical paraproiv ss ional job was 
constructed from the modal responses to the Job Description Instrument. 

( S e c Ap p end ix M , p . A- 5 1 . ) 

The Work and Train i n g of the Typical Paraprofess ional . The typ leal 
paraprofoss ional is in her first or second year of employment as an 
Educational Assistant. She did not serve as a School Aide before becoming 
a p araprofessi onal . 

She assists a third-grade teacher and works in a school building 
during regular school hours, spending most of her time in the classroom 
with occasional visits to the school office and the school playground. 

She works directly w:‘ th students, teaching or tutoring them in reading 
or other aspects of the language arts and, to a lesser extent, in math- 
ematics or arithmetic. She is not required to use a foreign language 
in her work and kaows no language other than Engl is It. 

Before she began her paraprofcssional job, she received r.o training. 
Since taking the job she has received more than five weeks of part-time 
training, which is continuing. After being oriented to the school, she 
was taught how children develop and how they learn. She wa:» also taught 
how to make instructional materials and hov to operate audio-visual 
equipment. In addition, she war taught how be helpful to parents and 
she learned other skills useful in parap rofes s ional work. Perhaps the 
most important part of her training is the continuing supervision and 
help she g: ts from the classroom teacher to whom she is assigned, w r ho 
gives her help all cf the time. 

She is not taking any formal courses at present, either at high 
school, college, or adult education levels. She does not take part *n 
the Career Ladder Program offered by the Board of Education for those 
who wish to pursue j college education and advance toward r re fess ional 
careers . 



Only a few paraprofessionals have experience in their jobs: 7 5 
percent are equally divided between their first and second years and 
almost 20 percent more are in their third vear. lcavinc oniv 5 percent 



Variations in Paraprofe s s ion al Work and Training 
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of the program, which began after the passage- of ESEA Title I in 1965 
and expanded under the New York State Urban Education Program beginning 
in 1968. Four years ago, in 1966-67 , there were few panprofessionals. 

In the following year about 6,000 were at work; 10,000 worked in the 
year after that; and 12,000 worked in 1969-70, 

About 30 percent of all paraprofessionals served previously as 
School Aides (supported by New York City funds) doing the less profes- 
sional work expected in that role, But about half of that 30 percent 
served for only one or two /ears, with the other half having served 
from three to six years or note. Thus a small proportion have accumulated 
a total of five or ten years of experience in the schools, 

Although it is too early to judge the 'folding povc“” of the job, 
the figures suggest that it is rather good so far, lne figures also 
suggest that if paraprofessionals get better with experience, as teachers 
do, they will prove more valuable as time passes, As will be shown 
later, they are already having a remarkably strong effect, 

As inclcated earlier, classroom paraprofessionals greatly outnumber 
parent /community paraprofessionals (about five to one) with 60 percent 
of the classroom type serving as Educational Assistants and about 20 
percent divided equally between Teacher Aides and Student Aides, 

About 35 percent of all paraprofessionals work in grade 3, with 
roughly 25 percent assigned to each of the other elementary giades: 1, 

2, 4, and 5, The figure tapers down to less than 20 percent in kinder- 
garten, less than 20 percent in grade six, and less than 10 percent in 
each of grade seven, grade eight, and grade nine, (The total exceeds 
100 percent since .nany paraprofessionals work in more than one grade.) 
Assigning paraprofessionals primarily to grades I - 5 -- the years in 
which fundamental skills in the 3 R's are introduced, practiced, and 
consolidated - - is fully ir keeping with their day-to-day duties, as 
explained later. 

Although over 20 percent of all paraprofessionalr are assigned 
paren t /community roles, ^nly 19 percent of all paraprof essi oral s indicate 
that they do most of their wovk outside the school building. When this 
observation is combined with the fact that more than 90 percent .f all 
paraprofessionals do more than halt of their work during school hours, 
it seems evident that the parent /community paraprofessional does not 
work primarily out in the conanunity, visiting parents at home and 
attending community meetings, but instead works inside the school, using 
a special approach to family problems, This finding suggests that the 
distinction between classroom paraprofessionals and parent /commnri tv 
paraprofessionals is somewhat blurred in actual practice, Tf the Beard 
of Education intends parent /commun ity paraprofessionals to be semi -profes- 
sional social workeis spending much of their time out in the conirn nity, 
they need to be given additional training and supervision toward tuis 
end . 
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The bulk of all pa raprofessiona 1 work takes place in classrooms , 
Although many paraprof essicna Is spend some time elsewhere in the school 
building, only about 15 percent report spending most or all of their 
time outside the classroom. 

Almost all paraprof essiona Is reported teaching or tutoring students 
as a part of their jobs. Classroom paraprof ess j onals are used almost 
exclusively in teaching the central subjects of the elementary school 
curriculum -* reading and other aspects of the language arts, plus 
mathematics -- and spend only a modest amount of time in teaching social 
studies, science, art, music, physical education or other elementary 
subjects. While over 65 percent teach reading and over 45 percent teach 
mathematics, fewer than 15 percent teach any dther subjects. 

Even though culy about 25 percent of all paraprof ess iona 1 s use 
the Spanish language in their work, the number whc know Spanish js 
about 33 percent. Since only 18 percent of all raraprofessi ona Is are 
Puerto Rican, Spanish is evidently known to many paraprofess i oral s who 
lid not learn it as natives. Inasmuch as over 70 percent of all para- 
professionals spend some time with Puerto Rican children, 
it would appear that many of these children have a sufficient command 
of the English language to get along without using Spanish for their 
school work. 

While only ?5 percent of the paraprofossicra Is received pre-service 
training, nearly 70 percent received in-service training, .And while 
fewer than 10 percent receive full-time training, almost 70 percent 
received pjart-time training. Host of those who received part-time 
in-service training said that it lasted more than five weeks and most 
said that it was still going on. Evidently the Board of Education 
understands thac paraprofes> ionals , most of whom have had limited 
experience, need to be trained. Past experience in teacher education 
has indicated that in-service trailing has as much or more nractical 
value for mature adults than pre-service training. Assuming that the 
same holds CLue for adults becoming paraprof essi onals , the Board has 
been wise to concentrate on part-time in-service training. Such training 
is,of course, considerably less expensive than full-time pie-service 
training . 

About half of all paraprofossionals report that they have been 
trained in bow children develop and learn, in how to make instructional 
mat( rials, and almost hslf say that they have been trained in how the school 
operates as well as in how to help parents. These are obviously 
practical skills directly related to the teaching and tutoring 
which most para prof ess iona Is engage in and they fit squarely with what 
is reported later about their cay-to-day duties in the classroom. 

Faraprofessionals report that they are supervised as well as 
trained. They may be given help with their work as seldom as once a 
month (a few say "never") and as frequently as once a day, but almost 
half say that they see their supervisor "all the time." This is quite 
understandable, inasmuch as the supervisor is quite likely to be 
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the classroom teacher. Teachers supervise two or three times as many 
paraprof essionals as are supervised by assistant principals or project 
directors. Fewer than 10 percent of the paraprof essionals report 
receiving direction from principals, guidance counselors, or other 
school personnel and only 2 percent report that an Auxiliary Trainer 
or a Parent Program Ass i stan t supervises their work. Inasmuch as 
most paraprof essionals are engaged in teaching pupils in the classroom, 
it seems quite appropriate that they are being supervised by regular 
classroom teachers. There is, moreover, the practical fact that 
classroom teachers are the only school personnel numerous enough to 
give continuous attention o paraprof ess iona Is . 

Although the paraprofessional program is intended to stimulate 
further formal education among those who are employed, only about 
40 percent are taking regular courses, with about half of them taking 
the courses as part of the established paraprofessional training 
program and the other half taking the courses on their own initiative. 

A slight majority of the 40 percent who arc enrolled in school -- whether as 
a required part of their training or voluntarily -- are taking high 
school equivalency courses, but almost as many are taking college 
courses and almost as many more are taking courses of other types. 

Ufiiilc the program sponsors can be congratulated on providing 
part-time in-service trainipg so that most paraprof essionals will learn 
the specific job skills they need from day to day, it would be desirable 
to have more than 40 percent enrolled in formal school or college 
courses which would improve their general level of education and open 
the doors to more advanced jobs. Parap *of essi onal s ought < o continue co be giv 
steady encouragement to continue their formal education, even though 
most already hold their high school diplomas. It must be recogni£ed, 
however, that there are limits to what the program sponsors can accomplish 
with the typical paraprofessional who is married and presumably must 
go home after school to take care of her two school -age children. For 
many such paraprof essionals , working at an average of 22 hours per week 
while raising a family may leave them no time lor taking formal courses. 



Th e Rela t ion of Paraprofessional Work to Title of Posi lion 

Paraprof essionals holding various positions display some differences 
i daily work patterns, although the differences are fewer than their job 
cities would lead one to expect. 

Gra de Levels . Auxiliary Trainers and Parent Program Assistants 
do not work directly with children, in most cases, and do not have a 
specific grade love? assignment. All ot v er para professionals are 
distributed fairly evenly over the several grades served, except that 
Student Aides are concentrated in grade; four through nine. Evidently 
these high school students are expected to be more effective with older 
elementary school children than with younger ones. Parent /communi t 1 
pa /:iprofe f ' sionals are assigned to a broader band of grade levels than 
classroom paraprof essiona 1 s , in most instances. 
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Subject Ficl H- . Student Aides are the only paranrof essiona Is who 
do any appreciable amount of work c utside the areas of reading. 

Language arts, and mathematics* These high school students 
are more likely to have history and social studies and science fall 
within their teaching loads than any other kind of paraprof essional . 
Almost half of all parent/ community paraprcfessionals report that they 
teach students and that their work is concentrated in reading, 
language arts, and mathematics, just as is the ca so 

with classroom paraprof essional s < (The Parent Program Assistant is a 
clear exception; over 95 percent report that they do not teach students.) 
If almost half of the Family Assistants and Family Workers spend their 
time teaching students, they are clearly performing duties which overlap 
with those expected of classroom paraprof essicna Is , raising further 
doubt about the true distinctiveness of their roles and suggesting 
either that they have not been fully conceived as yet or that the 
incumbents have not been properly trained or are not being properly 
supervised to perform the work. A review of the nature of their work 
would seem to he desirable. 

Location and Schedule of Work . Although the great majority of 
classroom paraprof ess iona 1 s spend over half their time where they would 
be expected to be -- in the classrooms -- it cannot be said that parent/ 
community paraprcfessionals spend their time working in the community. 

As indicated earlier, an appreciable number of par ent/ community para- 
professionals spend over half their time in the school building. 

However, their location in the building (usually in the community or 
family room or in other non-classroom locations) presumably permit? 
them to w’oik with parents. Nevertheless, it would seem that this 
paraprof essional role, if it is to make a distinctive contribution to 
the program, ought to have homes and community mice ting places as its 
prinary places of operation. A similar comment can be made about the 
Parent Program Assistants , who spend most of their time in the school 
office. It is true that they report to the school principal and that 
their work is partly administrative. But it is difficult to see how 
they can carry out their duties -- coordinating activities between school 
and community and between paraprof essional s and parents -- unless they 
either (1) supervise paren t/ccnanuni ty pa raprofcssional s , which they 
clearly do not do as shown by the data, or (2) spend an appreciable 
amount of time outside the school Vuilding working directly with parents 
in their homes or in community meeting places which they do not do. It 
would seem that both the role expectations and the role performance of 
Parent Progtam Assistants reed a careful review. 

The only paraprof essional ? wno spend more than half of their time 
after school hours are the Student Aides, who are expected to work with 
other students in a tutorial capacity, often after the close of the 
school day. Almost 90 percent of the Student Aides report spending more 
than half of their working time after school hours. Once again, a 
cuestion can be raised about the time during which paren t/communi ty 
paraprcfessionals perform their work. Since more than half of their 
work takes place during the school day -- virtually all of then report 
that to be the case -- and since an appreciable part of that work occurs 
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inside the school building, there is reason to doubt that a distinctive 
semi-professional social worker role h,?s as yet fully emerged either for 
the highest- paid , most responsible position of Parent Program Assistant: 
or for the lowest -paid, least responsible position of Family Worker. 

Again, a review of the expectations and circumstances for these special 
roles would seem to be in order. 

Experience . Although few paraprofess i anal s have accumulated any 
appreciable amount of experience, there is a slight tendency for the 
better-paid paraprofessionals such as Auxiliary Trainers and Parent 
Program Assistants to have more experience than T owe r -pa id persons such 
as Family Workers and Teacher Aides. For example, while 70 percent of 
t ie Auxiliary Trainers have had three or more years of experience, 
almost 70 percent of the Family Workers have had only one year in their 
jobs. Presumably only experienced paraprofessionals are considered qualif 
the higher-paying jobs. Tills seems to be a desirable arrange nen t . 

There is, incidentally, no clear relationship between previous experience? 
as a School Aide (not considered a paraprofess ional job) and being placed 
any particular paraprofessional position. 

Training and Supervision . There is a slightly greater tendency for p 
professionals' in the higher-ranking, more responsible jobs to 
receive training than for those in other positions to do so, but the 
differences are slight and the impressive fact is that the majority of 
paraprofessionals in all kinds of positions received training during 
1969-70. The same was true for paraprofessionals in most positions in 
earlier years. Paraptuf ussiona Is in their first year of experience 
are more likely to be currently in training than those who have greater 
experience and who presumably have completed their initial training. 

Regardless of the . r positions, most paraprofessionals are trained 
in similar content. That is, they are taught how children grow and 
learn, how to work with instructional materials and con ten l, and how 
to help parents. The minor difference:* which appear are in the 
direction on r would expect. Classroom paraprofessionals are more 
likely to be trained in how children learn and in how to use instructional 
materials, whereas parent /community paraprofessionals are more olten 
taught how to work with parents. For example, of those Parent Program 
Assistants vdio reported the content of their training, 90 percent said 
they had been taught to help parents while only 33 percent said they had 
been taught to operate audio-visual equipment;. Similarly, no Student 
Aides reported being taught how to help parents but almost 93 percent 
said they had been taught how children learn, in summary, in the few 
instances where the content of the training was differentiated, the 
differences seem appropriate to the job title. Nevertheless, there 
seems to be room for a higher degree of specialization so that each 
type of paraprofessional will be taught the specific skills they will 
be expected to exercise rather than being given a kind of general 
introduction to teaching. 
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The supervision of classroom paraprofessionals is performed chiefly 
by classroom teachers, as would be expected. Parent /communi ty para- 
professionals , on the other hand, are supervised primarily by guidance 
counselors, assistant principals and principals, and program coordinators 
or project directors. Those paraprof ess iona Is with the greatest 
responsibilities and the most professional tasks -- that is the Auxiliary 
Trainees and Parent Program Assistants are more likely to be 
supervised by program coordinators, project directors, and school 
principals. All of these arrangements are directly in keeping with 
the duties of the various paraprof essional positions. 

Although the majority of paraprofessionals report that they recieve 
help from their supervisor at least once a day -- a great many say 
’’all the time” -- this is not the case with those paraprofessionals 
who are most in need of supervision: the Student Aider. Some of these 

high school students (20 percent) say that they "never** get help from 
their supervisors, who are presumably classroom teachers. No other 
group of paraprofessionals reports receiving as little supervision, 

Even though about 20 percent of the Parent Program Assistants arid 
Educational Assistants report receiving help less than once a week, 
these are nature adults who should need less help. While Student Aides 
may be receiving supervision without realizing it, the data clearly 
suggest they are not getting the kind of regular supervisory help made 
available to other paraprofessionals. Since many of them work after 
the regular school day has ended, it may not be practical to supply on- 
the-job supervision. But, as a minimum, they should be g.iven help 
during the school dr.y with tutoring techniques and other access ry skills. 

l ormal Courses , Only a minority of paraprof essiona If are taking 
courses at the high school, college, or adult education levels, An 
analysis of the kind of courses being taken by that minority shews that 
the courses are c 1 jsely related to the educational requirements of the 
specific position they hold. That is, those in the higher- paying jobs 
which require some college training are taking college courses and, to 
a lesser extent, specialized non-college courses in leadership training, 
drug abuse, and others which have content relevant to their daily duties. 

At the opposite end of the scale, those employed as Family Workers and 
Teacher Aides are taking high school equivalency courses, perhaps in 
anticipation of moving into more responsible paraprof essi onal positions. 

In between these two extremes are paraprofessionals such as Educational 
Assistants, who are expected to hold a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. The courses these middle-level paraprofessionals enroll in 
are usually college courses or non-college specialized courses, but 
a noteworthy 20 percent are taking high school equivalency courses, 
evidently to become officially qualified for the jobs they already hold. 

For that 20 percent, the 1 is a discrepancy between the Hoard of Education's 
published requirements for their positions and the courses which they 
report being enrolled in. Typical adult education courses are less 
popular with paianrof essiona Is than miscellaneous other specialized 
courses more closely connected with their daily work. 
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Fewer than 15 percent of all Educational Assistants report that 
they are taking part in the Career Ladder Program, which offers college 
courses under Board of Education sponsorship for Educa t ional Assistants 
who wish to become qualified for higher-paying jobs as Educational 
Associates, a position which requires college training. (Administrators 
of the Career Ladder Program state that a much greater percentage of 
paraprofessionals seek participation in the program but that budget 
allocations have restricted its scope,) As indicated earlier, many mothers 
with two children who work over 20 hours a week as paraprofessionals 
may not have the time required to take college courses. This may be 
another case, in addition to the many already identified, in which one 
objective (in this case, having an experienced mother serve as a para- 
professional) comes into conflict with another objective (in this case, 
having paraprofessionals continue their formal education as the start of 
new careers). If this is in fact what is happening, the oalance struck 
between these two objectives in New York City seems to be a reasonable one. 

Specific Job Activities 



The 754 paraprofessionals taking part in this phase of the study were 
offered a checklist, of 175 specific job activities and were asked to 
check how often they performed them: Never, Once in a While, Fairly Often 
and Very Often, The items we~e presented in scrambled order without regard 
to whether they were activities expected of classroom parap rofessionals 
or p are nt /commun i ty paraprofessionals, whether they were complex profes- 
sional tasks or simple clerical tasks, and whether they fell into one or 
another of the 18 categories created lo contain them, This was done to 
see whether paraprofessionals with differer t job titles and different pay 
rates actually had different daily duties, (For a detailed discussion of 
the rationale for the instrument and the procedures usoo to develop it, 
see Chapter 3 , ’’instrument Development . 11 ) 

A total of 743 out of the 754 paraprofessionals who returned the* 
questionnaire (virtually 100 percent) checked one or more of the 175 items 
as being an activity they perfoimed "Fairly Often" or’Very Often," This 
indicates that almost no par aprofessional job fell entirely outside t lie 
scope of the checklist, 

The following list shows t lie number of activities checked by para- 
p rofessicna Is . The distribution of responses indicates that the checklist, 
as intended, vent far beyond t lie scope of work performed by any one 
paraprofessional. 




Number of 


Percent of 


Job Activities 


Paraprofessionals 


Checked 


Checking 


25 or less 


447, 


26 - 50 


32 


51 - 75 


18 


76 - 100 


4 


101 - 125 


1 


126 - 175 


1 




Total 1007 
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fhe list below shows the ranking of paraprofess ional functions, 
according to the frequency with which paraprof essionals checked a specific 
job activity repre nting that function. (The frequencies shown are only 
for those items which paraprofess ional s said they performed ‘’Fairly Often" 
or "Very Often.” Frequencies for items checked "Never” or "Once in a While" 
are not included since activities performed only once in a while do not 
represent a common paraprofessional function. If a respondent checked 
either "Fairly Often" or "Very Often” for one or more tasks within functions, 
he was recorded as performing that function. Thus the percentage shown 
as performing each function is the proportion of all paraprof essionals who 
checked at least one task within it. 



Most Frequent Job Funct ions 



Type of 

Paraprofessional 
Expected to Perform 
Fi x net ion 

Classroom 

Classroom 
Classroom 
Classroom 
Parent/ Community 
Classroom 
Classroom 
Classroom 
Classroom 
Parent /Communi ty 
Classroom 
Parent /Communi ty 
Parcnt/Corronuni ty 
Parent / Communi ty 



Classroom 




Classroom 
Parent / Community 



Function 


1 . 


Presenting Information 




to Instruct 


2. 


Prep a ring /Concluding 


3. 


Conducting Recitation 


4. 


Keeping Records 


5. 


Collecting Inforrst it a 


6. 


Reporting 


7. 


Super vising 


8. 


Comforting 


9. 


Disciplining 


10. 


Giving Information 


11. 


Testing and Evaluating 


12. 


Instructing Family 


13. 


Formal Socializing 


14. 


Matching Family Needs to 




Outside Resources 


15. 


Physical Taring 


16. 


Planning 


17. 


Recording Information 


18. 


Assigning 



Frequency 

of 

Mention 

88 % 

86 

82 

80 

80 

78 

72 

71 

71 

64 

62 

61 

56 

53 
49 
46 
4 5 



Classroom 



35 
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The list shows that while every function Is performed by at least 
one- third of all paraprofessionals , certain functions are perforated by 
almost 9u percent of them. Since only 20 percent of those reporting are 
pare nt / communi Ly paraprofessionals, the list also makes it evident that 
many functions presumed to be assigned to pare nt /communi ty paraprofessionals 
are performed by some classroom paraprofessionals as veil, tiiiis is clear 
from the fact that every function in the list is performed by more than 
20 percent of those reporting; no function is performed by the 20 percent 
who serve as pa rent /communi ty paraprofessionals.) More will be said about 
this later when job functions are analyzed accor ling to job title. 

The above list is repeated .jelow, with the two or three i; ost-of ten- 
montioned specific activities shown under each function. Interpretive 
comments are interspersed with the listing. 



Most frequent Job Functions 
and Spe c ific AcLiviti e s 



Presenting Information 881 

Pronouncing and spelling new words: explaining their 
meaning to children * 57 

Explaining school rulct to pupils 52 

Reading aloud to students 42 

This top ranking category consists of direct instructional 
procedures. (The complete list appear, -n Tabic 9 .) These arc 
highly professional activities and are central to the teaching 
process. Their frequency demonstrates that paraprofessionals are 
being given responsible work of the kind envisioned for their 
semi-professional roles. It is clear that paraprofessionals are 
not being used simoly to relieve teachers of menial tasks but 
arc instead participating as junior members of a professional 
team. A total of 33 percent said that they actually take charge 
of the class for short periods of time when the teacher is called 
away and that they may continue a lesson which has been started. 

A question arises about whether paraprofessionals are being 
trained adequately for thoir duties. While over 50 percent re - 
ported that they had been trained in how children develop and how 
they learn, this noes nc necessarily mean that they have been 
taught specific instructional procedures in reading, in oth-.r 
aspects of the language arts, or in mathematics --the subjects in 
which their work is concentrated. Certainly their training should 
include those techniques. 



Prepari ng/Concluding 867 

Handing out and collecting materials in class 

(art materials, books, srwu<s, etc.) 48 

Preparing classroom materials: mixing paint'', sharpening 
pencils, laying cut colored paper, etc. '5 
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Preparing bulletin beard displays, such as: posting 

pupils' work, mounting pictures, etc. 40% 

This second- ranking function ha? paraprofessionals arranging 
for gv 11, .s in advance or performing clean-up work afterwards As 
all teachers know, this is one of the most time-consuming of all 
functions and is indispensable for successful classroom work. 

(Both principals and teachers place an extraordinarily high value 
on this particular paraprofessional function, as explained later.) 
Other items checked frequently in this category included getting 
the room ready for the next day, preparing visual aids, and 
operating a duplicating machine. The full list appears in Table f , 



Corducting Recitation 82% 

Assisting pupils with learning drills (word 

recognition, spelling, math) 61 

Going over a paper with a child, correcting and 

pointing out his errors 60 

Listening to children tell a story they made up, 

or tell about what they did over the weekend 57 

Listening to children read or give reports: for 

example, from a reading book, or a book report, etc. 55 



In conducting recitation, the paraprofessional listens to 
children demonstrate what they have learned and helps them correct 
their errors. Certainly this is a crrtral instructional function, 
requiring as much professional skill as anything else paraprofes- 
sionals are asked to do. The fact that so many carry on this kind 
of work bespeaks the confidence teachers have in them. (Teachers 
and principals rank "Going over a paper with a child" as among the 
most valuable tasks a paraprofessional can perform, as reported 
late r.) 

There is an interesting contrast between the high-frequency 
items mentioned above and the following low-frequency tasks, 
each mentioned by no more than 20 percent of the parapro fessiona Is : 
"Listening to pupils rehearse for a pla^' and"Acting out stories 
with children." The sharp difference in percentages demonstrates 
that even within reading and the language arts, pai aprofessionals 
are far more likely to instruct children in basic skills than to 
work on enrichment activities. (See Table 9 for the complete 
set of items.) 
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Keeping Records 

Keeping tree ores of student, performance and 
progress in reading, math, or other skills, 
for example: a file of all his tests or a 
record of books he has read 

Keeping attendance records in the classroom 

Checking out books for students in the 
library or school room 

All the tasks in this category are routine clerical tasks, 
none of them requiring professional judgment . The relatively 
high frequency of this func lion combined with the rela- 
tively lev frequency with which individual tasks are performed 
in it (See Table 9 ) suggest that many paraprofessionals 
engage In the function but n:t intensively. That is although 
paraprofessionals do a certain amount of the clcricak work that 
is an inevitable part of classroom teaching, fever of them report spending 
time in record keeping than in instructing pupils. (Record 
keeping is not a valued parapt o fess ional activity, according to 
principals and teachers, as reported later.) 



807: 

43 

29 
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Collecting Information 807 

Listening to pupils talk about their classes, 
things they are learning, problems they have with 

other students, teachers or their school work 55 

Hearing complaints from parents about problems they 

have with the school 41 

Learning about special programs the school has to 
offer, such as: tutoring, remedial reading, Black 

or Puerto Rican cultural classes, etc. 40 




All the items in the Collecting Information category were 
originally created to describe the work of parent/communi ty 
paraprofessionals. Not surprisingly, since it is the essential 
behavior required for the ’’linking function” ascribed to para- 
professionals, Collecting Information turned out to be the 
top-ranking function for that type of paraprofe ssional . Over 
90 percent: of the parent /communi ty paraprofessionals 
checked at least one task in the category. nut what 
made the function rank fifth among all paiaprofcssionals was the 
fact that an extraordinary number of classroom paraprofessionals 
selected items from tne scrambled checklist which fell into the 
category. The three specific activities listed abo^e led the 
list for them, just as they did for parent / _emmuni ty paraprofes- 
sionals. Inasmuch as these three items outranked the 18 others 
m the Collecting Information category, they are especially 
noteworthy. Two of them, like many other items in the category, 
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cast parapro f e s s ionals in a counseling role, giving the school 
new sets of ears with which to listen to the concerns of pupils 
and parents As shown later, teachers and principals are quite 
grateful for those extra ears. 



Reporting 78% 

Reporting discipline problems to principals, 

counselors, teachers, parents, or others 48 

Reporting pupils’ learning problems to a 

teacher 48 

The interesting thing about this category is the way the 
specific tasks were sorted out by the respondents. While 48 percent 
"Fairly Often 1 ' or "Very Often" act as observers of pupils' behavior 
and learning difficulties and report them to teachers, only about 
32 percent said that they distribute routine notices Or take reports Lu 
the school office. This split in favor of the more professional 
tasks in the category is exactly the split favored by principals 
and teachers, as shown l&ter. 



Supervising 72% 



Accompanying students to 
the library, lunch room 
or another class 


43 


Taking charge of pupils on a bus, 

in a cafeteria, on the playground or in 

assembly 


35 


Monitoring pupil activities during class time, 
study balls, etc 


33 



Comforting 

Talking quietly to a child who is upset or 
disturbing the ''lass 



Disciplining 7 1 

Stopping arguments and fights among students 67 

Sending students to the pri nci pal's of fi ce , or 

other disciplinary staff 25 




Supervising the average student, comforting the upset, and 
disciplining the unruly are a familiar part of classroom teaching. 
The paraprofessional shares these Reaching functions, just as 
she does all others. 0 r* 



"Talking quietly to a child who is upset or disturbing the class" 
and "Stopping arguments and fights among students" are the two tasks 
paraprcf essionals checked most often out of the entire lis t of j t 
Not many items were checked by even 50 percent of the respondents 
and few even came close to the 71 percent and 67 percent registered 
for these two items* 

While it might be expected that paraprofessionals would have 
to stop arguments and fights among students, it i? reassuring 
to know that paraprofessionals just as often speak quietly to upset 
or misbehaving children. Undoubtedly the two events are related, 

( even though separate J on the checklist itself by 35 intervening 
i terns) . 



This chapter began, as did the entire report, with the statement 
that the paraprofessional program in the schools of New York City is a 
success* r Ihnt statement is nowhere better indicated than by the following facts 
"Talking quietly to a child" is the task performed by more paraprofessionals 
than any other out of the 175 listed. This identical task, described In 
the identical words, was selected by 77 percent of all principals inter* 
viewed and 73 percent of all teachers interviewed as the most valuable 
parapro f essional activity on a list of 19 typical tasks* No other item 
stood as high. The teachers, in fact, gave fifth place on the list of 19 
to "Stopping arguments and fights among students," the task parap ofcssionals 
are second most likely to perform. When the task that most paraprofessionals 
perform is the very task that principals and teachers consider most valuable, 
there is a match between job expectations and job performance which is 
remarkably high. If any more confirmation of good matching is needed, 
it will be foui.d later in this chapter when the T ersonal characteristics 
which principals an 1 teachers consider most valuable in paraprofessionals 
are reported. They are fully in keeping with the above findings. 

The preceding discussion accounts for the nine most frequently men- 
tioned functions cut of the total of 18 represented cn the dob Description 
c he- c k 1 i s t . Of the r ema ini ng functions, four ve re co:r e c t ed to be p e r f o rme d 
by classroom paraprofessionals. Those four arc listed below, 



Testing and Evaluating 62 Z, 

Correcting homework, workbooks, papers, etc. 90 

Correcting and grading short-answer tests such 

as fi 11- i ns or multiple choice 40 

Physical caring 



Giving first aid to children in accordance with 

school board policies* such as: cleaning a cut 

or scrape, putting on a band-aid 29 

Helping children wash up after playing or 

working: taking children to the washroom 23 
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Planning A 67, 

Going over class plans for the next few weeks 

with the teacher 30 

Organizing recess time into directed games and 
activities 15 

Assigning 35 % 

Assigning classroom jobs or responsibilities 

to students, such as erasing the blackboard or 

closing the windows, etc. 24 

Assigning students co seats or work areas such 
as classroom de^ks, assembly seats or lab tables 24 



Physical Gating is evidently not particularly necessary for elementary 
school children in the grade* to which paraprofessionals are assigned, 
since the children can do this for themselves, The three other functions 
require considerable professional judgment, which probably helps explain 
why they are less frequently performed by paraprofessional s and are re- 
served by teachers for themselves. There is confirming evidence for this 
observation in the actual tasks delegated to paraprofessionals . For ex- 
ample, in a complex professional function like Testing and Evaluating, 
paraprofessionals are more likely to be correcting shert-answer tests (40 percent) 
than they are to be correcting and grading essay tests or themes (25 percent). 

(The full list appears in Table 9*) 

The five remaining functions out of the total of 18 were functions 
expected of parent/community paraprofessionals, The results showed that 
the five functions are indeed performed often by parent/ 
community paraprofessionals, but there are too fev; paraprofessionals of 
that type (about 20 percent of the total) to lift these functions to a higher 
ranging. The five functions will be discussed later when the distinctions 
between t[i? work of classroom paraprofessionals and parent/communi* / para- 
professionals are presented. 



The Ten Kost Frequea. Activities 

Over 50 percent of all paraprofessionals checked ten items out of 
the 175 oil the checklist as ones that they perform "Fairly Often ' 1 or 
"Very Oftc.i." These top ten activities give a goo^ summary picture of 
the work performed by the typical classroom paraprofessional . 
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Sine*? classroom paraprofessionals constitute 80 percent of total, 

the ton activities which they checked most frequently became dominant in 
the scoring. Nevertheless, six of the items also appeared among the top 
ten checked by parent /community paraprofessionals, showing appreciable 
overlap in the daily duties of the two types of workers. ( The need for 
a review of what is expected by the Board of Education in the parent/ 
community role was discussed earlier.) 



l op Ten Activities Mentioned by All Paraprofessionals 



Items Listed 
in Top 10 by 



Func t i on 


Specific Activity 


¥ requency 
of Mention 


Parent /Commu 
Par aprofess i 


Conifer t i ng 


Talking quietly to a child who 
is upset or disturbing the class 


71% 


X 


Disciplining 


Stopping arguments and fights 
among students 


67 


X 


Conduc ting 
Rec i tat ion 


Assisting pupils with learning drill 
(word recognition, pronunciation, 
spoiling, math) 


s 

61 




Conducting 
Re citation 


Going over a paper with a child, 
correcting and pointing out his 
errors 


60 




Conduc ting 
Rec i tat ion 


Listening to children tell a 
story they made up, or tell about 
what they did over the weekend 


57 


X 


Fro sent ing 
I n format ion 


Pronouncing and spelling new words; 
explaining their me in ing to children 


57 




Collecting 
Informati i 


Listening to pupils talk about their 
classes, things they are learning, 
or problems they have had with other 
students, teachers or their school- 
work 


55 


X 


Conducting 
Reci tat ion 


Listening to children read or give 
reports: for example, from a reading 
book, or a book report, etc. 


55 


X 


Presenting 
In forma .-ion 


Explaining school rules to pupils 


52 


X 


Testing and 
Evuluat ion 


Correcting homework, workbooks, 
papers, etc. 


50 





It is interesting that the two top items show the parapro fess ional 
dealing with affective behavior rather than with cognitive ndiavio*. 
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As all teachers knov , children must attain a certain emotional balance 
before learning can begin. Nonetheless, the remaining eight items seem 
to establish conclusively that the primary concern of the paraprofessional 
is pupil cognitive growth. Of the eight items, six show the paraprofessional 
to be working directly on cognitive growth. The remaining two (item 7 
and item 9) dual at least partly with the affective side of learning. 

Nine of the ten iteus show clearly that the paraprofessional usually 
works directly with the pupil, rather than performing a '‘backstage" function. 
The typical paraprofessional should not be pictured as a subordinate figure, 
separated from the children, sitting in a corner at the back of the class- 
room grading papers, keeping records, and preparing materials. Instead, 
she can be accurately pictured as working alongside the teacher, engaging 
directly with the children, and engaged intensively in teaching basic 
skills in reading, other areas of the language arts, and mathematics. 

Having an accurate picture of paraprofessional work clearly in focus makes 
it understandable that principals and teachers single out certain personal 
characteristics as being quite important for paraprofessionals, as shown 
later. The picture also has direct implications for any training program. 
Obviously, paraprofessionals should be taught to operate as semi-professional 
teachers and should become skilled in the techniques of working directly 
with young cuildren. 



Famil y -Related Job Activi t i e s 

Paraprofess ionals can presumably work in areas of family concern 
having nothing to do with school. This is especially true for parent/ 
community pa rapro f ess iona Is . According to the theoretical model which 
LED constructed to examine their behavior, the parent /community parapro- 
fessional might assist a family with problems of health or housing or 
employment as well as with problems their children face in school. The 
assumption was, of course, that unless families could get help with their 
serious problems, regardless of their nature, the family er viromr.ent would 
not be 'O'-,, cive for children to do well in school. (The Board of id- 
eation 1 iaLs education, health, finance and housing as within the duties 
of Fam’ly Assistants.) 

An analysis of the six areas of concern which underlay the 85 fan ’ ly- 
rrlated specific job activities on the 17 5-- item checklist produced the 
results shown in the table below. Data are for all types of paraprof essicnals , 
not for parent /community paraprofessionals alone. 




Area of Concern 
School or Learning 
Health 
Employment 
Finance 

Police and Legal 



Frequency of Mention 
92% 

77 

52 

50 

41 



Housing 



8G 
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The ranking shows clearly that scijool and learning problems are the 
primary concern of family-related parapro fessional job activities. Matters 
of health are next, although they fall considerably L€ .ow school and 
learning problems, and the remaining four areas are still further down 
the list. It should be recognized that the ranking of these areas of 
concern is not necessarily the ranking that would be given by the families 
themselves tc heir problems but are instead the joint product of family 
concerns and the paraprofessional ' s choices of activities. On reflection, 
this seems to be a desirable distribution. That is, paraprofessionals 
are concerned chiefly with school and learning problems, which is appronriat 
if only because they are employed by the Board of Education, Their 
secondary concern is family health, which has a direct effect upon a 
child's school attendance as well as upon his learning. Other aspects 
ot familv life which can impinge upon a pupil’s school performance arc 
ranked lower but are not neglected. This table contains clear impli tions 
for the paraprofessional training program: they cannot be trained in 

school matters alone. 



The Relat ion of Job Function tc Job Title 

The overlap between the specific daily duties of clas^roo:. parapro- 
fessionals and those parent /communi ty paraprof c s s i onals was discussed at 
several points earlier. It has already been shown that eacli of the six 
functions ascribed to parent/communi ty paraprofessionals by the theoretical 
model are in fact being performed by many classroom paraprofessionnls . And 
it has been shown that six specific tasks appear both among the top ten 
activities mentioned by classroom paraprofessi onal 3 and among the top 
ten activities mentioned by p a ren t/ communi ty parap rofess ionals . This is 
more overlap than is specified in the Board of Education’s Paraprofessional 
Job Specifications, (See Appendix D, p. A-4.) The table below sheds 
additional light on the subject by showing which types of parapro fess ionc Is 
frequently perform functions which could reasonably be expected of others. 
Entries are limited to functions named by at lcest 70 percent of the 
parap ro fes si onal s holding a given job title. (See following page for 
t able . ) 

It is clear that classroom paraprofess ional s do not frequently leave 
their own territory. Student Aides are an outstancing example of this. The 
list of high-frequency duties they reported reads like a faithful copy of th 
Board of Education’s Job Specifications for the position. (Compare Table 9 
Appendix N to Appendix D, p. A-7.) Student Aides stick to their assigned wc 
showing very little tendency to scatter the'"r efforls. They do what 
they are intended to do and they do not do uuch els;’. The posicion seems 
to be clearly conceived and faithfully performed, even though those wTio 
occupy it report receiving less supervisory help thin other pavaprofes- 
s ionals, as reported earlier. 

There are some classroom paraprofessi onals who do not stay exclu- 
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FREQUENTLY MENTIONED JOB FUNCTIONS 
ACCORDING TO TITLE 



Classroom 

Paraprofessionals 



Parent/Communi ty 
Paraprofessionals 



JOB FUNCTIONS 



Classroom Paraprofessionals 
Presenting Information to 



Parent 

Aux Educ Educ Tchr Stud Prof Family Family 

Train Assoc As t Aide Aide Asst As s t Wc rke r 



Instruct 


90 


94 


93 


88 


Preparing/ Concluding 


100 


83 


93 


89 


Conducting Recitation 




94 


92 


83 


Keeping Records 


70 




85 


77 


Report i ng 


90 


89 


82 


76 


Supe rvi s ing 




89 


79 


75 


Comfort ing 




83 


79 




Disc ip 1 ini ng 




78 


78 


74 


Testing and Evaluating 






79 




Physical Caring 




78 







Planning 

Assigning 



Parent/ Communi ty 
Paraprofessionals 



85 



83 



75 



87 



71 



79 



71 



78 

72 

78 

83 

78 

83 

78 



Collecting Information 






79 


72 


87 


95 


89 


Giving Information 


70 


72 






90 


37 


78 


Instructing Family 










84 


76 


72 


Formal Socializing 










87 


73 




'itching Family Needs to 
















Outside Resources 


90 








90 


87 
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.ng Information 
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78 



88 
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sively in "classroom 11 work, but the exceptions are relatively 
easy to explain: for example the Auxiliary Trainer enters parent /community 
work because she is expected to assist all kinds of paraprofess iona Is . 
Similarly, the p arent /communi ty Collecting Information function includes 
some tasks, such as listening to pupils ^.alk about what they are learning, 
which are natural activities for Educational Assistants and Teacher 
Aides . 



In contrast, parent /communi ty paraprofess iorals display a considerably 
greater tendency to enter the territory of classroom paraprofessi onals . 

Once again, some of these overlaps are easy to explain: for example, the 
87 percent of the Parent Program Assistants who are shown as "Presenting 
Information to Instruct" appear there chiefly because of a single item 
in that category-- M Orient ing new paraprof essionals to their job, as by 
describing job duties or introducing them to the people they will work 
with. 1 ' This particular duty, performed by 6b percent of those reporting, 
is in the Eoard of Education's specifications for the position of Parent 
Program Assistant. On the other hand, 45 percent reported that they also 
spend time "Explaining school rules to pupils, 1 an activity which does 
not seem at all a natural part of their responsibilities. 

The Family Assistant appears from these data to have the most clearly 
conceived p arent /communi ty par aprof ess ional role. Wherever Family Assis- 
tants perform functions expected of classroom paraprofess ionals , there 
always seems to be a good reason. For example, they are listed as 
performing the Prepar ing/ Concluding function because of specific tasks 
like "Making appointments and arranging meetings for principals, guidance 
counselors, and other school staff and "Operating a duplicating machine." 
These arc natural parts of their jobs. Again, they are listed as per- 
forming the Reporting function largely because of the item, "Reporting 
discipline problems to principals, counselors, teachers, parents* or 
others," another natural part of their work with families. The same 
explanation applies to the Comforting function, represented by the item 
"Talking quietly to a child who is upset." It is worth noting that the 
proportion of Family Assistants checking classroom functions is generally 
lower than the proportion checking parent /communi ty functions, as fchown 
in the table on the pveceding page. 

In contrast, the Fami“ f,T orker is a role with blurred boundaries. 

(It is also one occupied by very few people: less than 2 percent of all 
paraprofess ionals . ) Family Workers are as likely to perform classroom 
casks as paren t /communi ty tasks, although this is clearly not vhat is 
recorded in the Board of Education's Job Specifications for the position. 
(See Appendix D, p, A-6*) This position may not have been well conceived; 
certainly it is not being carried out under any clear conception. People 
in it carry o;t an assortment of simple tasks, each one of which may be 
useful in itself. However, as a group the tasks do not form an under- 
standable cluster of related duties for which a person might be properly 
trained. The following table CO’ ains the evidence of this. 
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Most Frequent Activities Reported 
by Family Workers 



S pecific Activity Frequency of Mention 

Talking quietly to a child who is 

upset or disturbing the class 83 % 

Stopping arguments and fights among 

students 72 

Listening to children tell a story 
they made up, or about what they 
did over the weekend 

Keeping records of names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of families 
you work with 

Greeting parents, community leaders, 
or others who come to the school 

Listening to pupils talk about their 
classes, things they are learning, or 
problems they have with others students, 
teachers or their school work 

Taking charge of pupils on a bus, in 
a cafeteria, on the playgrounds or 

in assembly 50 

Hearing complaints from parents about 

problems they have with the school 50 



72 

72 

61 

56 



Even given the limited education and job experience backgrounds of the people 
employed as Family Worker s- -indeed , because of their backgrounds- - there should be 
a better idea of what the job entails. The Board of Education's expec- 
tations for Family Workers should be reviewed and the performance of 
Family Workers should be carefully examined in an effort to re-conceive 
the role and prepare people for it. 

Earlier in the report, questions were raised about the time and place 
at which parent /communi ty parapro fessionals do their work. Those questions 
need to be resolved for all parent/community paraprofossiona 1 s - -not for 
Family Workers alone. 

Table 9 contains a detailed cross- tabula t ion of the 175 specific 
activities with each of the eight paraprofessional job titles. T^e entire 
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tahle is quite revealing and merits detailed study by school officials 
in New York City--those who formulate job descriptions for paraprofos- 
sionals, those who design training programs for them, and those who 
supervise their daily work. 
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T he Impac t of Paraprofes s ion a Is 



Impact on rarapvof essiona Is Themselves 

Teams of interviewers talked to 352 paraprof essiona Is in the 50 repre- 
sentative schools, and cross-checked some of their answers with 50 principals, 
307 teachers, and 194 small groups of 3 or 4 pupils each in those same 
schools. The results were remark*, .y uniform and highly favorable. If 
paraprof essionals themselves are one target of the paraprof ess iona] program, 
that target has been squarely hit. 

As reported in Chapter 2, background Information, 14 a paraprof e c siona 1 
is one of his own targets. Taking a job is supposed to make significant 
changes in the person himself. Some advocates of paraprof essional programs 
give fully as much weight to improving the person employed as a paraprof es- 
sional as they do to improving pupil learning. Although this is not the 
case in New York City, where it has been made clear that pupil gain is the 
ultimate criterion of parapyof ess ional success, the Board of Education 
expects concomitant gains for the paraprofessionals „ They are expected to 
gain added self-respect as well as daily job satisfaction from carrying out 
significant vrork, acquire job skills which can start them upward on a 
career ladder, resume their education through training needed for paraproi es- 
sional work, raise their aspirations for themselves, their own children, and 
the racial or ethnic minorities in their neighborhoods from which they are 
often drawn. 

In the following description, answers given to the interviewers by class- 
room paraprof essionals and parent/communi ty paraprof essionals are combined 
except where Indicated. Th^ views of the other four target populations arc- 
cited from time to time. The statements which follow are substantiated by 
the data m Appendix M, pp . A- -69- 133. 

Job Satisfaction. If paraprof ess iona Is do not like what they are 
doing, none of the objectives held for them as a target population and none 
of the ultimate objectives they ate supposed to achieve with pupils is likely to 
be accomplished. The interviewers found that paraprof ess ionals do indeed 
enjoy what they are doing. About 95 percent said they like their work ~~ 
many like it even better than when they started -- and almost 80 percent 
have no thought of changing. Over 90 u j rccnt called it ’’very important;" 
many are even more convinced about this than when they began. For about 
70 percent, it is their most important job ever. This positive attitude 
comes through strongly to pupils: 97 percent of the elementary children said 
paraprof ess i om Is enjoy working with them, 

Previoj* studies of teacher morale do not show as high a level of job 
satisfaction among teachers as paraprofessionals expressed in New York City, 
Moreover , those results were taken during the serious t reat of a paraprofes 
sional strike and demands for higher wag* in New I »rk (ity, e 

when paraprof essiona 1 morale might have been low. 
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Presumably izheir of job success affects paraprofess 1 onals 1 

attitudes toward themselves, giving them added self-respect. Tf so, the 
program can be credited with scoring another point in favor of the disadvan- 
taged adults who are often employed as par a prof essiona! s . Whatever the 
reason, the interviewing teams thought that in a number of schools they visited, 
an improved self-image is a most noticeable effect of the program on paraprofos- 
s i ona 1 s t hems e 1 vc s , 

Growing Respo ns ibility . One intention held in common by all sponsors 
of paraprof essiona L programs -- Government funding agencies, school district 
administrators. nd professional advocates -- is to assign significant duties 
to paraprofesti i i“.s and to have them grow in die job. Both the para profes- 
sionals and those who supervise thoir work w.rc asked whether this is 
happening in the Ne.v York City schools. 

As they gain experience, paraprofess ionals are being giver more 
significant work, according to about 65 percent of those interviewed, Only 
3 percent reported any reduction in responsibility. The 65 percent figure 
may be just about right, It falls half-way between the 85 percent of 
,chool principals and the 50 percent of teachers who reported that paraprofes- 
sionais are getting more challenging work, Principals and teachers agreed 
unanimously with para prof essiona Is that they are certainly not getting less 
responsibility. Ard over 50 percent of the principals think pa r a pro f ess i ona Is 
could be given duties which require still more of them. The teams of 
interviewers concluded that in more than 50 percent of the schools they visited, 
a growing degree of responsibility and the gaining of job skills are the 
chief effects of the program on paraprof essiona Is . 

Attitude Toward School . One purpose for employing paraprofess ionals is 
to close the gap between the school and the surrounding community -- a commu- 
nity which may be uninformed about the program or disenchanted with what the 
school i ^ accomplishing or even doubtful about whether it is genuinely trying to 
succeed with the children. One way of reducing the distance is to have the 
paraprof essiona 1 get a knowledge of the program and develop a positive 
attitude toward it which he can communicate directly to community members 
who recognise him as one of their own. In New York City, this is happening. 

Over 65 percent of the paraprofess ional s think the school is doing a 
!*>’Od job for the children and almost 90 percent think school people are 
trying to succeed. About ^5 percent of the paraprof ess ionals are more confi- 
dent of tills than when they began. Almost 100 percent of the principals 
and 50 percent of the teachers can sense a positive change in paraprofess iona 1 
attitudes. In fact, the visiting interview teams found several schools 
where tin* major impact of the program on paraprof essional s is to give them 
a more positive at " M de toward the work of the school. 

L inks With The Community. To succeed in their liaison function, 
paraprof ess i onal s have to be closely related to the surrounding community. 

Almost 90 percent of the paraprof essiona Is live in the neighborhood around 
the school. In fact, half of the pupils and parents with whom they work 
live within three blocks of the paraprof C' s iona Is 1 homes. Over 83 percent 
of th2 pa rap r >f ess i onal s plan to continue to live in their present neigh- 
borhoods, e’*, lough this particular decision is not influenced hv thoir 
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paraprofess iona 1 jobs. On the other band, their school jobs are causing 
paraprof ess iona Is to draw closer to their neighbors. Over 70 percent of 
the parent /community paraprofess ionals reported spending more time with 
community people and over 20 percent have joined a community organization 
since becoming a paraprof ess ional . (The low percentage reporting that they 

have joined organizations is less meaningful than the high percentage who 
report additional informal contact. Formal memberships are not as likely 
a form of social interaction for the adult target population as are less 
formal, incidental contacts.) Since parent /communi ty paraprofessiona Is 
are intended to link school and community, it is noteworthy that almost 
70 percent of them trace their closer community ties directly to their 
school jobs. Paraprof ess ic nals even think that the neighborhood is 
improving because of their work; about 70 percent of the classroom parapro- 
fossionnls and 80 percent of the parent /community paraprofes sional s hold this 
opinion . 

Desire f or Further Education . Does taking a f nraprof essiona 1 job 
stimulate u desire to resume one/s education? Paraprofess ional employment 
is often advocated as a way to start disadvantaged adults back to school. 

One' on the job, they will realize how much they need to learn and will go 
back to high school or enter college. And they may then go on to more 
rewarding kinds of work. The result: a decisive break in the dreary cycle 
of po\erty in which these families have moved for generations. That is 
the theory. How well does it work in New York City? 

Having a paraprof essional job influences but does not determine a person’s 
decision about more schooling. Perhaps many people who take jobs as parapro- 
fcssionals have already decided to resume their education and are using the 
job as a way back. About 35 percent of the paraprof ess ionals interviewed 
are taking courses currently, a step that was M encouraged" by their school 
job. Aboi t 80 percent v, T ouid 1 ike to get more education but only about 
60 percent expec t to go back to school. Note that their aspirations exceed 
their actual expectations. About 45 percent hope to get a teaching certifi- 
cate eventually. Again, paraprof ess ional employment did strengthen but did 
not create th-: desire of the majority for more education: 80 percent report 
that their jobs enhanced their desire but about 50 percent were considering 
going back to school anyway. rp ho visiting teams found some schools were they 
felt the major impact of the program on paraprofess ionals is to excite their 
interest in further schooling. 



A s p i ra Mens f o v On o 1 s O wn Ch i 1 d re n . Research on the use of para profes- 
sionals had indicated an unexpected but highly desirable side effect: they 

apply what they have learned to their own children -- explain school to them, 
encourage them to like it, help them with their homework, and almost inevitably 
begin to raise their own expectations -- and those of their children -- as 
to how far they will go in school and in life. Interviewers found some 
evidence of this familiar pattern in New York City. 
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Over 65 percent of the paraprof essionals have children i r. school end 
about the same proportion find themselves getting more involved with their 
children 1 s schoolwork since taking a job. About 70 percent of the classroom 
paraprofessionJls and 60 percent of the parent /community paraprof essionals 
expect their children to finish 4 years of college. Interestingly, their 
aspirations for their own education have been more directly affected than 
their hopes for their childrens education: only about 55 percent of the 
parent /commtini ty paraprof essionals and about 20 percent of the classroom 
parapro fess ionals report higher hopes for their children. 



Impact on Pupils 

Interviews with almost 200 small groups of pupils (ranging from 2 to 5 
per group) were supplemented by questions to parapro fc s si onal s teachers, 
principals, and parents about the effect of the program on pupil learning 
and pupil a 1 1 i t ud e s . 

Pupils are the prime target of parapro fessi onal s . Whenever puraprofes- 
sional services arc used to change teacher behavior or modify parent 
attitudes, it is for the ultimate purpose of improving pupil learning. Thus 
whether paraprofessiona Is approach pupils directly or approach them indirectly 
through others, change in the pupils is the ultimate criterion of success. 

As explained in Chapter 2, ,r background Information,” the program intends 
to put capable, respected members of pupils T own ethnic groups into the class- 
room so that pupils can use them as behavior models. Pupils are also expected 
to get more individual attention either from the paraprof t ssi ana 1 herself or 
from the teacher whose time she frees. The desired offer' '->£ the services is 
that pupils will improve in school achievement, in attitudes toward school, 
in attitudes toward themselves, and in social behavior inside and outside 
of school. It is a l^o hoped that t he paraprofess ionals 1 aspirations for 
their ovai education and occupation in the future will be lifted. 

School A c h i e v omen t . Of all improvements hoped for from the pa rap roles - 

si onal program, better school achievement is the highest ranking purpose. 

It is hoped that children will do better especially in reading and arithmetic, 
where 'he effort is heavily concentrated. It is intended that their test 
results and grades will reflect this improvement . Changes in attitudes, 
changes in behavior, changes in aspirations -- all these are instrumental to 
the primary objective of a change in mensural e school achievement. 

C^ver 95 percent of the pupils reporting on classroom paraprofc s sional s 
said that paraprofos siona 1 s help them with their school work. In contrast, 
only 25 percent of the pupils said that parent -community paraprof ess i dial s help 
then wi lb their work. (The two divergent answers demonstrated that pupils 
could discriminate between types of paraprof ess i onals ard were not letting 
a r, halo effect 1 ’ extend their answers to both types.) Interestingly, bov.vver, 
even those few pupils receiving help from parent-conruinity paraprofess ion.il s 
said they are doing better in school as a result, 
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Roughly 50 percent o £ the pupils interviewed said they hrve been doing 
things differently in school since paraprof essiona Is arrived, About 'JO 
percent of the pupils said that classroom paraprofess ionals help teach them 
to read and almost as many said that they like to read more as a consequence, 

Help with homework was reported by over 75 percent of the pupils, a figure 
which dropped to 25 percent in the case of parent /communi ty paraprof essionals , 

These results held true across all grade levels. About 65 percent of the 
junior high pupils, for example, said they have changed the way they do their 
homework because of what they learned from their classroom paraprof ess ional 
and about 75 percent now think that homework is more important. About 80 
percent of the junior high pupils interviewed felt that they are learning 
more in school, scoring higher on tests, and getting better grades because 
of paraprof ess ional help. 

The other persona interviewed agreed very closely with the pupils' own 
assessment of their progress. In fact, about 95 percent of the paraprof es- 
sionals said they have noticed changes in the pupils' school performance. 
Principals' views wete close to those of paraprof essionals , with 95 percent 
reporting at least some change in performance. Although not as uniformly 
positive about this as paraprofessionals and principals, the majority of 
teachers arrived at the same conclusion. Roughly 75 percent of them said 
that they have noticed a change in pupils 1 work, that pupils are making 
better progress (especially in reading) and that pupil test scores and grades 
have risen since classroom paraprofessionals arrived. Teachers reported 
similar but smaller effects on pupil achievement as a result of parent/ 
community paraprof essional assistances, Like the teachers, aboud 75 percent 
of the parents said their children are doing better in school, with almost 
as many reporting that their children are now spending more time on school - 
work. The interviewing teams themselves came away convinced that school 
achievement is a visible area of impact. They said that in almost half the 
schools, higher achievement is the most powerful impact of the program 
on pupils. In fact, the teams said that pupil school achievement ranked 
second out of a total of 65 reported impacts on the five target populations. 

Pupil achievement was outranked only by a changed role for the teacher in 
frequency of mention and stood far above most of the 63 other impacts cited. 

Attitude Toward School . A pupil's attitude toward school is an indicator 
of whether be feels able to cope with its demands and a predictor of whether 
he will want to continue. A positive attitude indicates that he is confident 
he can meet whatever challenges the school sets for him. This attitude is 
an essential prerequisite to school success. About S5 percent of the 
elementary pupils said they enjoy coming to school more than formerly, 
and about 75 percent of the junior high pupils said the school is doing 
a better job of teaching since paraprofessionals arrived. 

Those bettor pupil attitudes arc evident to others. For example 
70 to 80 percent of the parapro fesrionals said that pupils are more interested in 
school now than when paraprofessionals first came, Teachers were once again not as 
positive about the influence of paraprof ess iona 1 services on pupils 1 attitudes, 
but the majority (about 6G percent) thought they have improved. Teachers 
disagreed about whether there has been a change in pupil attendance; possibly 
there is an improvement in some classrooms, in some schools but not in 
others. As on other questions, principals’ views come closer to those of 
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par opr of ess iona 1 s thap to those of teachers, with 100 percent of the principals 
reporting a change in pupils attitudes toward school and about 60 percent 
reporting that attendance has improved. Though parents did not claim that tin- 
arrival of parapro f ess ionals lias made their children enthusiastic about school, 
75 percent of them found the pupils more Interested 5 n school work Mian when 
tiiiy first began working with paraprofossional s . 

A 1 1 i t u d c T o wa r d Self. Disadvantaged pupils often have a low opinion 
of themselves and an especially low opinion of their ability to meet the 
demands of schoolwork. A sense of incompetence is debilitating and makes 
children give up even on simple school tasks where they could readily succeed, 
i hie purpose of the para professional program is to make pupils feel better 
abc it themselves, especially about their ability to cope with school require- 
ments. Faraproi ess ionals are expected to achieve this result partly through, 
serving as credible models of success and also by giving specific, day-by-day 
encouragement to the children, reassuring them that, if they cry* they will 

succeed . 

Over 75 percent of the junior high pupils said that paraprofoss Ionals 
have encouraged them to do things chat the pupils themselves had wanted to 
do especially v.ell, and over 95 percent of the elementary pupils said that 
paraprof css iona Is have helped them learn to do things better. Almost 100 
percent of the paraprof ess ionals said that pupils have more confidence in 
thorns elves, particularly in their ability to do schoolwork, atin arc prouder 
of what they can do than when the paraprofessionals first arrived. On this 
point, teachers agreed quite closely with paraprofessionals, About SO per- 
cent of the teachers said that pupils are more confident than before, and 
about 60 percent thought that pupils are happier with their roles in school. 
Teachers reported that parent /communi tv paraprofessionals are more likely 
to affect a pupil’s general adjustment to school than to affect his confidence 
in his specific ability to do schoolwork. Like teachers, over 65 percent 
of the principals could sense more pride and sol f-conf idcnce among pupils 
since paraprofessionals began their work. Similarly, 75 percent of the 
parents thought their children took more pri le in schoolwork and were more 
confident of what they can do. The interviewing teams reported chat in n 
number of schools they visited the main effect of the program on pupils is 
to improve their attitudes toward themselves. 

Social behavior . Interviewers asked pupils about their social behavior 
inside and outside of school, since non-productive or disruptive pupil 
behavior is a common problem in schools located in disadvantaged communities, 
Moreover, aimless or non-cc istructivo social behavior is in itsilf a symptom 
of poor personal adjustment and a feeling of inability to meet the require- 
ments imposed by the School, Good behavior is both a symptor of and a pre- 
requisite for readiness to learn, 

ktieti they were interviewed, almost 75 percent of the elementary pupils 
said they sometimes get into trouble in school, but even more (almost 90 per- 
cent) said that their paraprofess iona 1 help keep them out of trouble. in 
the junior high schools, about 65 percent of the pupils said they behave 
differently in school since paraprofessionals came. In many of the schools 
they visited, the teams of interviewers concluded that the chief out come of 
the paraprof ess iona 1 program for pupils is to change their behavior in school. 
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Parapr of essionals try to extend their influence to after-school hours, 
but are understandably not as successful as during the school day when they 
are working directly with the pupils. Although the majority of elementary 
pupils do not actually do things after school in the company of the para- 
professionals, almost 60 percent reported that the paraprofessional suggests 
things for them to do after school, and some pupils said they take that 
advice. A minority of junior high pupils (only about 35 percent) said they 
have changed the kinds of things they do outside of school since working 
with their paraprofessional. 

Future Plans . If the paraprofessional program succeeds in raising the 
self-confidence of pupils and increaoing their achievement in school, it can 
reasonably be expected that the pupil’s plans for their personal futures will 
aim for a higher level of education and occupation than might have otherwise 
been the case. As to their future plans for schooling and a job, only a 
minority of junior high pupils (roughly 25 percent) said that the classroom 
parapro fess ionals have influenced their thinking on those topics. Almost 
85 percent of the junior high pupils reported they are now thinking of going 
to college, with about 70 percent intending to enter professional work, many 
in the social work and health fields, "here is no evidence here of low 
aspirations , 

Impact on Teacher s 

Interviewers talked with 307 teachers in the 50 schools and cross- checked 
some of their answers with school principals and paraprof ess iona Is , The 
results showed strong support for the paraprofessional program. 

Paraprof essionals are expected to make teachers more effective. Those 
who work in the classroom are expected to have a direct and immediate impact, 
while those who work with parents in the community are expected to have an 
indirect and slower-ac ting, but nonetheless powerful, impact. The presence 
of a paraprofessional is expected to alter the kind of work a teacher does 
with children, improve her relations with students, with parents, and with 
the surrounding community, as well as give her a greater sense of accompl i s li- 
me n t and job satisfaction. Although pupils are the ultimate target of 
paraprof ess i ona Is , they are expected to help pupils partly by making teachers 
more effective. 

Relations With Students . It has been widely asserted, not always with 
evidence, that middle- class white teachers do not: always fully understand and 
readily relate to disadvantaged pupils from different socio-economic and 
ethnic backgrounds. Paraprof essionals arc chosen from the same backgrounds 
as the pupils partly to plan an intermediary, interpretative role so that 
both teachers and pupils will understand each other better. 

About 50 percent of the teachers reported a better relationship with the 
children in their classes because of the work par apr of css ionals have done. 

Relations With Parents and Community . Placing a member of the immediate 
community side-by-side with teachers is supposed to create a communication 
link between teachers and parents and give teachers a bettor understanding 
of the surrounding community, including those ethnic minorities nf which the 
teacher often is not a member. Over 50 percent of all teachers interviewed 
reported a better relationship with the parents or their students. In the 
<ase of teachers who had the benefit of parent /coimuni tv paraprofessional 
PRIp erviccs, b5 percent reported easier relations with parents from homes wturc 
vfA he paraprof essionals visit periodically. About -a 5 Percent of the teachers 
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said they have gained a better understanding of the surrounding community 
and of minority groups as a result of parapr a less ional services. Few 
teachers with classroom paraprof es s i onal s find themselves more involved in 
community activities (only 20 percent) but over 35 percent of teachers who 
worked with parent /community paraprof ess ionals said they are spending more 
time working with the community. Tin interviewers who gathered the data 
reported that in several schools the main effect of paraprof ess ional services 
was to give teachers a better altitude toward parents and others in the 
school neighborhood. 

Change in Teachers 1 Role , Teachers can seldom give enough individual 
attention to disadvantaged children in their classrooms. Moreover, they 
spend a substantial part of the day in preparatory and organizational 
activities and in other sub-prof ess ional work which arc net directly instruc- 
tional and which could be delegated to auxiliary personroi. In adding 
paraprof ess ional s to classrooms, it Is intended that the teacher will change 
her role. She will spend more time in instructional activity, less tine in 
clerical and sub -profess ional work, more time teaching individuals and small 
groups. Most teachers who have cl as ’.room paraprof css ionals said that their 
work has changed as a result. Abou t 55 percent said they are n ow a s s urn log 
additional jobs and using new skills. Many teachers reported that they are 
doing more with individual children and small groups , in addit ion to the 
individual and small- group work being done by paraprof cssiona Is themselves. 

As a consequence, many children arc finding new opportunities tc participate 
more actively in school work# (See Tabic 10.) Almost 90 percent of the 
principals agreed that teachers 1 roles have altered since paraprof css iona Is 
entered the classrooms. 

Over 65 percent of the paraprof ess iona 1 s interviewed said they thought 
the teacher has begun to work differently with the children since their 
arrival. Over 95 percent thought they detected some change in the teacher; 
almost 50 percent said there has been much change. The interviewing teams 
reported the finding that in 66 percent of the schools they visited, the 
chief impact of the program on the teacher is to change the way he docs his 
work. Thus teachers, principals, paraprofess iona Is and outside observers 
all agreed that the teachers have not gone on in the old way but have 
been able to change their work patterns noticeably. 

Sense of Accomplishment and Job Satisfactio n. Mint reachers have to 
say about their accomplishments may be read as credible evidence about what 
pupils are learning. Of course it can be argued that expressions of opinions 
do not constitute hard evidence, even though teachers are admittedly close r 
to the daily classroom scene than anyone else and thus in ; good position lo 
judge. The interviewers asked teachers whether they thought the purapro 4 'es s i oan 1 
program is accomplishing anything. Their strongly positive answers can hi 1 
read as evidence that the school is achieving more. But even if not acceptable 
for that purpose, the teachers 1 reports can at the very lee s t be taken as 
indicators of their own sense of accomplishment and job satisfaction. 

Teachers , 1 ike everyone else, deserve a sense of daily accomplishment 
and enjoyment. Indeed, considering what recent research Ins shown about the 
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powerful influence of teacher expectations on what pupils will actually 
achieve in their classrooms (teachers who expect more, get more) it can bo 
argued that teachers need a strong sense of .accomplishment in order to keep 
their hopes and aspirations for the children high. This is particularly 
true for schools where ESEA Title l and New York State Urban Education funds 
are supplying paraprof essiona Is -- schools where children from the surrounding 
disadvantaged homes often do poorly, where teacher satisfaction is often low 
and teacher turnover is often high. 

The interviewers found that paraprof ess ionals scorn to bo having a 
decidedly beneficial effect on teachers’ foiling of accomplishment and 
pleasure with their work. Almost 80 percent of the teachers working 
with classroom paraprof css ionals feel they are accomplishing more, 
thanks to paraprof cs si 'nals , even with students of especially disadvantaged 
families. In fact, almost 95 percent of the teachers who work with 
parent /community paraprof essionals believe that the school as a whole is 
doing a better job because cf them. Almost 80 percent of teachers who have 
classroom paraprof es s ionals hold the same opinion. School principals are 
well acquainted with teachers’ views; almost 80 percent of them recognised 
that teachers 1 feelings about the school itself have changed since paraprof os- 
si ona Is came to work. 

Teaching, traditionally regarded as difficult in the schools to which 
paraprof ess ionals are assigned, becomes loss demanding under the program. 

Over 80 percent of the teachers working with classroom paraprofessional s 
said that their job has become easier, thanks to the paraprof essionals , 
and 55 percent say they enjoy their work more than before. Only 3 percent 
report enjoying the job less. In fact, almost 20 percent of the 
classroom teachers reported that their personal plans to continue 
teaching have beer, affected favorably by the paraprofe s s ional program. 
Principals agreed (97 percent of them) that paraprofess ionals have had at 
least some positive effects on teachers. Although about 50 percent of the 
principals said tnat some teachers are seeking transfers for next year, over 
95 percent of the principals assured the interviewers that these transfers 
are not related to any dissatisfaction with the paraprof ess iona 1 program. 
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Impact on Principals 

■he principals in the 50 schools were asked several questions about 
uheir own work. One set of questions had to do with the principals’ sense 
of accomplishment and job satisfaction, the other with their relations with 
parents and community. 

Sense of Accomplishment and Job Satisfaction . hike everyone else, 
school principals need to feel that things are going well and that their 
efforts are achieving something worthwhile. This is particularly important 
in schools attended by disadvantaged youngsters, where there may be a tendency 
toward low expectations on the part of pupils, teachers, and parents. It is 
essential for the principal himself, in his key position as school leader, 
to keep the hopes and expectations of those around him high. Much of this 
is communicated to the faculty by the principal's own attitude t ward what 
the school is accomplishing. One hypothesis of the study was that paraprof es- 
sionals are having a positive influence on principals 1 attitudes. 

Almost 80 percent of the principals reported that their own work has been 
affected in some way by the arrival of the paraprof ess i onal s . The interviewers 
who talked with the principals concluded that a shift in the principals' roles 
is the kind of impact they most frequently experienced* Almost 70 
percent said they have more positive feelings about their jobs and 
about 50 percent said they enjoy their work more. The job is not necessarily 
any easier; paraprof essionals do represent a new set of demands on the 
principals' time. Thus, while about 40 percent of the principals said their 
jobs are easier, they were matched by another 40 percent who said they find 
their jobs more difficult. It is quite significant that while only 60 per- 
cent of the principals felt their schools are doing a good job in the community 
(30 percent thought the work of the school is only fair and C percent think 
it is actually poor), almost 90 percent of all principals interviewed said 
the school is doing a better job since paraprofess ionals joined the staff. 

The visiting teams said that for principals in some of the schools a strong 
sense of what their schools are now accomplishing with children is the chief 
outcome of the program. Obviously, principals are getting an increased 
sense of achievement and satisfaction from the work of pnraprofc ssi onal s in 
their buildings. 

Relations Nith Parents and Community . Another quite specific objective 
of the paraprofess ional program is to bring about better relations between 
the principal and the surrounding community. In recent years the New York 
City schools have had a few widely- pub 1 ic i zed cases of conflict between 
principals and the communities they arc expected to serve. These cases 
have often involved the kind of schools examined in this study, schools in 
disadvantaged neighborhoods where pa raprof cssiona Is arc assigned in substantial 
numbers. Paraprof ess iona Is are deliberately drawn from, the surrounding 

community so as to bind the institution closer to its clientele. Khat do 
principals say about school-community relations now that paraprof essionals 
are being used? 

About 70 percent of the principals said they hnve an easie*’ working 
relationship with parents since paraprof essionals came. This figure can be 
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contrasted with the approximately 35 percent of principals who felt their 
relationships with teachers have changed for the better because of paraprof css ional s . 
(Note that the principals discriminated between the two questions and did not 
attribute a global benefit to paraprof ess ional services. In answering these 
inquiries, as in answering other questions, those interviewed showed that 
they were listening and were not giving a general "yes" to everything asked.) 

Most principals (about 65 percent of them) said they have a better understanding 
of their communities and of neighborhood minority groups since paraprof essi onals 
began working with the schools. In fact, the teams of interviewers reported 
that a change in attitudes toward their communities is the most noteworthy 
impact of the program for several school principals. A minority 
of the principals said that they are now working with the community more than 
before paraprof ess ional s were employed. Although this shift in behavior did 
not occur Tor most principals, it was nonetheless a significant event wherever 
it did happen. 



Impact on Pare nts 

The home also teaches. Research in the past two or three decades has 
full i confirmed what was already common knowledge: patents exert an enormous 
influence on pupil learning. They are at least as powerful as the school in 
shaping the attitudes of very young children; and, of course, they exercise 
their influence during the critical years of early childhood, before the 
school has an opportunity to come into play. 

Parent /c oinmunity paraprof ess ionals are expected to intervene directly 
in the homes of pupils who need help at school. They work with parents singly 
and in small groups to interpret the school program and to show parents how 
they can help their own children. When necessary, paraprofess iona Is help 
families with the problems of health, welfare, and employment which must be 
solved before parents can provide a good home environment for their children. 

As in paraprof ess iona 1 work with all target populations, the ultimate objective 
is to improve pupil learning. The immediate objective with parents is to 
enable them to help their own children and to raise their expectations about 
what their children can accomplish in school. It is expected that parents 
will, of course, transmit these expectations to their children, reinforcing 
the work of teachers. While it is not uncommon for parents co hold very 
general long-term hopes for their children, such as college attendance, these 
hopes may have to be translated into day-to-day expectations. That is, the 
hope for colleg;e and a professional career someday has to be accompanied by 
daily encouragement of good study habits and a regular expression of interest 
in school performance. Much of the chance for the success of this approach 
lies in whether paraprofess iona Is are able to change parental attitudes toward 
the school as an institution -- to get them to feel that the work of the 
school is important, that the teachers are tr> ing hard, ard that their children 
Cciti succeed. There is, of course, the potential added benefit of better 
relations between school and community if the effort succeeds. 

Change in Pa rental Role . As might be expected, the proportion oJ parents 
who attest to the influence of parent /communi ty paraprof ess ional s is abouL 
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double that of those who feel the influence of classroom paraprofussl anal s . 
Understandably, this is about the reverse of what was reported by teachers, 
whose work is more affected by the presence of classroom paraprofessionals. 

The statistics used in the following statements arc what parents reported 
for parent /community paraprofessionals . 

About 50 percent of the parents said that thanks to suggestions from 
paraprofessionals, they have begun to think differently about the things 
they night bf able to do at home. About 45 percent said they have already 
changed what they do with their own children, and about 35 percent said they 
are participating more often in school activities. Almost all paraprofes- 
sionals (90 percent) said they felt that parents have acquired new knowledge 
and skills because of paraprofessiona 1 services. 

A 1 1 i t ud o T own r d School. Of the 237 parents reached by telephone for 
interviews, 70 to SO percent thought the school is doing a good job, with the 
remainder rating the work as only fair or even poor. Almost 70 percent of 
these sane parents thought the school has changed for the better since para- 
professionals came. Almost 95 percent of the pa ren t/communit 1 >arap ofcssionals 
thought that parents are better satisfied with the school Ucl r e of para- 
professional services: almost 80 percent of classroom paraprofessionals held 
the same view. About 70 percent of the paraprofessionals thought that parents 
now feel freer to call the teacher or the school principal to ask questions. 

In addition, 70 percent of the pa r on t /community paraprof css ionals asserted 
that their influence has caused parents to be more involved in community 
affairs. The views of principals coincided with those of paraprofessionals: 
almost 90 percent of the principals felt that paraprofessionals have had at 
least some influence on parental attitudes, and about 80 percent said that 
parents feel t Ho school is doing a better job since paraprof ess ionals came. 

Education of Own Children . Not many parents said that para- 
profess! ■; n a 1 s have influenced their thinking about how far their 
children should go in school (most already expected then to go 
to college). Similarly, only a minority of parents (about 25 percent) 
said they arc spending any more time helping children with homework sine.' 
paraprofessionals arrived. (Approximately 60 percent of the parents said 
they were already helping children with homework before paraprofessionals 
came to the school.) Interestingly, about 40 percent of che parents said 
that working with parent /community paraprofessionals has influenced their 
thinking about their own education, whereas about 20 percent said that it has 
touched their plans for their childrens education. As in most cases, cbout 
twice as many parents attributed influence to parent /comm uni ty paraprofessionals 
as to classroom paraprofessionals. 

As was true of several other aspects of their v.ork, paraprof css i ena Is 
reported having a greater influence than the parents con finned: 83 porcen.: 
of the pareat/connuni ty paraprofessionals (and about 65 percent of the oth rs) 
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3 a i cl that parents are involving themselves more in their childrens education 
since the program started. On this question the principals took a more con- 
servative position than the paraprofessionals : about 60 percent thought 
parents are helping children with schoolwork more often since paraprof essiona Is 
took jobs at the school. 

Although they often found themselves unable to judge the impact 
of the program on parents, the teams of interviewers felt they had 
enough evidence to reach a conclusion in 18 cases. In 8 of those 
18 cases, interviewers reported impacts on parents as revealed in better 
attitudes toward the school and belief that the school is achieving 
more with pupils. 

Add i tional Evidence of impac t 

Two other bodies of data which were collected during the study served 
to confirm the evidences of impact reported above, 

Elaboration of Short Answers. During the interviews, the respondents 
were often asked to elaborate on questions to which they had given short 
answers such as "Yes” or "No." The follow-up questions were intended to 
draw further evidence from the person being interviewed , usually in the form 
of illustrations from his own experience. For example, paraprofessionals 
were asked the following question: "Do you enjoy your work as a paraprof es- 
siona 1? Why? 11 

These extra questions yielded almost 12,000 responses. When coded along 
several different dimensions and analyzed, these responses confirmed the 
findings from the short-answer questions reported above. For example, the 
answers confirmed that paraprofessionals spend most of theii Hme helping 
with the teaching of reading and mathematics . Or again, they confirmed 
the importance of good relations between the paraprofessionals and the 
various target populations, especially pupils. The responses are reported 
in Table 10. 

Major Effects Listed by Teachers . Teachers interviewed m the 50 
schools were asked to name the major effect of having paraprofessionals. 

No checklist was used. The questions were open-ended and called for f ee 
responses, Some teachers named several major effects. The 10 major effects 
named most often by teachers appear in the table below: 



Major Effect 



Frequency of 
Merit ion 



1. Pupils' academic achievement has increased 



515 



2. Pupil:, like school more 



304 



3. Teachers enjoy their jobs more 



294 



4. Teachers relate better to community and 
minority groups 



288 




5. Paraprofessionals are being iven 
O increased responsibility 



259 



258 



